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CHAPTER  I. 

“  Well,  wife,  wliat  say  you  to  a  trip  out 
West  this  Spring  ?” 

“Why,  Henry,  how  you  talk;  you  know 
We  can  hardly  jnake  both  ends  meet ;  where, 
then,  do  you  expect  to  find  the  means  for  such 
a  tour  ?  Besides,  the  few  patrons  you  have 
may  desert  you  during  our  absence,  and  then, 
with  no  money,  no  friends,  and  no  practice, 
what  can  we  do  ?” 

“I  am  not  thinking  of  a  pleasure  jaunt, 
Kate,  although  for  the  sake  of  that  dear,  pale 
face,  I  wish  that  we  could  afford  it.  We  must 
live,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  improvement 
in  our  condition  here,  I  think  we  had  better 
take  uncle  Mark’s  advice,  and  ‘  locate  else¬ 
where  T” 

“I  know,  Harry,  that  uncle  will  never 
rest  satisfied  until  he  gets  us  out  of  his  way.  I 
suppose  he  is  afraid  you  will  have  to  give  up, 
and  take  me  home  again,  to  live  on  him,  as  he 
says.  But  he  need  fear  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  I 
have  had  quite  enough  of  his  ‘  charity.’  ” 

“  You  have  certainly  had  a  great  deal  to 
bear,  Katie,  since  aunt  Ellen  died ;  but  I 
think  that  your  uncle’s  wife  and  her  daughters 
have  caused  the  change  in  his  treatment  of  us. 
However,  uncle  Mark  has  said  nothing  to  me 
lately  concerning  emigration.  The  induce¬ 
ment  I  have  in  view  comes  from  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  quarter.” 

Becoming  now  more  interested,  the  petulant 
frown  gave  way  to  a  smile  of  inquiry,  seeing 
which,  my  husband  proceeded: 

“  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  old 
college  chum,  Philip  Bell.  He  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  but  for  several  years,  as  it  appears, 
has  resided  in  Missouri.  Expressing  sympa¬ 
thy  for  us,  in  our  bereavement,  he  urges  me — 
but  here,  read  for  yourself,  while  I  visit  two  ! 
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or  three  patients,  who  are  doubtless  anxiously 
looking  for  me  about  this  time.” 

I  took  the  letter  and  read  as  follows  : 

“Dear  Harry: — So  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  last  heard  from  you,  that  I  almost 
■fear  to  address  you  as  of  old  ;  but  although 
you  may  have  -  forgotten  me,  I  still  have  a 
warm  corner  in  my  heart  for  my  old  friend, 
Harry  Lee. 

While  glancing  carelessly  over  the  columns 
of  an  Eastern  paper,  this  morning,  I  saw  the 
announcement  of  your  child’s  death.  At  the 
sight  of  your  name,  old  feelings  of  respect  and 
friendship  revived,  mingled  with  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  bereaved  heart,  for  I,  too,  have  been 
afflicted.  We  have  recently  buried  four  of 
our  little  flock,  and  but  one  lamb  is  spared  to 
us.  My  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  bears  her 
affliction  wonderfully.  Her  trust  in  God,  she 
says,  sustains  her.  Her  pious  resignation  and 
beautiful  consistency  of  life  have  almost  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  be  a  Christian.  I  can  say  noth¬ 
ing,  my  friend,  to  comfort  you  in  your  sor¬ 
row,  for  I  can  find  no  consolation  for  myself ; 
but  I  offer  you  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
trust  that  time  will  heal  our  wounded  hearts. 

I  know  nothing  of  your  worldly  affairs,  but 
if  your  circumstances  need  improvement,  come 
out  here.  We  are  at  present  without  any  re¬ 
liable  physician,  nearer  than  the  town  of  Mil- 
ton,  about  five  miles  distant.  Gurold  friend, 
George  Howard,  settled  here  about  eight  years 
ago,  and  commenced  practice  under  favorable 
auspices.  With  his  talents  and  skill  he  might 
have  done  well,  but  poor  George  loves  the 
bottle,  and  is  rapidly  sinking  into  a  drunkard’s 
grave.  Our  townsfolk  have  quietly  given  him 
the  go-by,  and  all  are  anxious  to  have  some 
physician  settle  here  whose  correct  habits  and 
medical  skill  will  inspire  confidence.  Our 
country  neighbors  are  quite  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter.  The  field  is  large,  and  to 
a  man  of  your  ‘calibre,’  I  can  safely  predict 
great  usefulness  and  success.  So,  Harry,  if 
you  are  still  in  the  profession,  and  not  doing 
so  well  as  you  desire,  bring  your  family  out 
here,  and  1  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you.  My 
wife  will  be  happy  to  welcome  Mrs.  Lee  as  a 
friend,  and  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  her,  al- 
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though  we  have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her.  Hoping  to  see  you  and 
yours  soon,  I  remain 

Your  true  friend, 

Philip  Bell. 

P.  S. — It  has  occurred  to  me,  frequently, 
that  you  would  be  the  very  man  for  us,  but  I 
wras  ignorant  of  your  whereabouts  until  this 
morning.  Write  soon,  and  let  me  know 
whether  we  may  expect  you  or  not.” 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  grateful  pleasure  as  I  read 
these  lines,  and  contrasted  their  honest  kind¬ 
ness  with  the  cold,  mock  sympathy  of  another 
letter,  received  but  a  few  weeks  previously, 
and  which  ran  thus  : 

“  Dear  Niece  : — Your  favor  of  23d  inst. 
is  received.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have 
lost  your  child,  and  hope  you  will  soon  get 
over  it,  as  you  know  it  is  better  off.  and  that 
is  a  very  consoling  reflection.  My  wife  and 
the  girls  join  me  in  this  expression  of  condo¬ 
lence,  but  a  prior  engagement  will  prevent 
them  from  attending  the  funeral.  I  must 
leave  town  in  the  morning  on  important  busi¬ 
ness,  you  will  not,  therefore,  expect  me. 

I  hope  you  will  make  no  useless  parade  in 
the  funeral  arrangements,  and  be  sure  not  to 
run  in  debt.  The  best  tiling  Henry  can  do,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  sell  what  little  he  has  here, 
and  locate  elsewhere.  I  would  suggest  one  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Your  affectionate  uncle, 

Mark  West.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

This  “  affectionate  uncle,”  my  only  living 
relative,  was  my  father’s  brother.  On  taking 
me  from  my  widowed  mother’s  deatli-bed,  he 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  be  a  father  to  me, 
and  said  that  his  wife  had  authorized  him  to 
offer  me,  in  her  name,  a  mother's  care  and  a 
pleasant  home.  This  latter  promise  was  faith¬ 
fully  kept  until  death  claimed  the  kind  friend 
who  made  it. 

As  I  sat  musing  over  these  letters,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  night  when,  with  my 
dying  mother’s  farewell  blessing  still  ringing 
in  my  ears,  I  arrived  at  my  uncle’s  house. 
His  lovely  wife — dear,  kind  aunt  Ellen — met 
us  at  the  door,  and  taking  me  in  her  arms, 
carried  me  into  a  cozy  little  sitting  room, 
lighted  and  warmed  by  a  cheerful  wood  fire. 
After  removing  my  hood  and  wrappings,  and 
kissing  me  kindly,  she  said  :  “I  will  try  to  be 
a  good  mother  to  you,  poor  little  one,  and  I 
shall  expect  you  to  obey  me  as  you  would 
your  own  sweet  mother,  who  is  now,  we 
trust,  a  bright  angel  in  heaven.  I  hope  you 
will  soon  learn  to  love  us  and  feel  that  this  is 
your  home.  I  have  another  little  friend  here, 
who  will  be  a  very  nice  companion  for  you.  He 
is  an  orphan,  like  yourself,  and  I  love  him 


very  much ;  he  is  the  only  child  of  my  de¬ 
ceased  sister.  I  must  leave  you  now  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  to  see  about  some  supper  for  you,  but 
I  will  send  Harry  in  to  keep  you  company.” 

She  left  me,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  was  alone. 
Every  thing  seemed  so  strange  to  me,  so 
different  from  familiar  scenes,  that  I  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  cry,  but  with  the  timidity  of  a  bash¬ 
ful  little  girl  only  five  years  old,  I  was  afraid 
to  make  a  noise,  and  sat  weeping  silently 
until  attracted  by  approaching  footsteps,  I 
hastily  wiped  away  my  tears.  The  door 
opened  slowly,  and  a  bright  looking  boy  came 
toward  me,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand. 
I  extended  mine  to  meet  the  friendly  grasp, 
and  seeing  kindness  and  pity  in  the  large 
brown  eyes,  smiled  in  return,  and  we  were 
soon  chatting  together  quite  pleasantly. 

Thus  in  early  childhood  I  met  my  own  dear 
Harry,  who,  as  playmate,  fellow-student  and 
lover,  ever  blessed  me  with  more  than  a  broth¬ 
er’s  affection  ;  and  now,  as  my  kind  and  ex¬ 
cellent  husband,  is  the  object  of  my  heart’s  de¬ 
votion,  my  best,  my  dearest  earthly  friend. 

But  to  the  past  again.  Careless,  happy 
childhood,  with  its  laughter  and  merry  games, 
innocent  pleasures  and  petty  griefs,  passed 
quickly  by,  like  a  pleasant  dream.  Then 
came  early  youth,  with  its  hopes  and  longings, 
school-day  trials,  and  Sabbatli  musings,  striv¬ 
ing  after  more  knowledge,  and  bright  visions 
of  future  usefulness  and  pleasure. 

But  soon  “the  dark  angel”  hovered  over 
our  household,  and  bore  from  our  midst  the 
benefactress  and  friend,  our  second  mother. 

For  two  years  succeeding  our  aunt’s  death 
we  were  left  to  the  care  of  a  hired  house¬ 
keeper.  Our  uncle,  and  only  remaining  guar¬ 
dian,  taking  but  little  notice  of  us,  we  were 
dependent  on  our  own  resources  for  comfort 
and  guidance.  It  was  then,  when  earth  seemed 
dark  and  cheerless  to  our  young  hearts,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  peace  illumined  our 
spirits,  and  we  experienced  the  joyful  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  “  saving  faith,”  and  the  sure  hope  of 
“  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.” 

About  this  time  our  uncle  brought  home  a 
new  wife,  a  dashing  New  York  lady,  who,, 
with  her  two  fashionable  daughters,  soon  made 
sad  changes  in  our  home.  Harry  was  sent  off 
to  college,  while  poor  little  I  was  kept  about 
the  house  to  play  “  poor  relation  ”  and  wait  on 
my  fine  lady  step-cousins — a  la  Cinderella. 

I  was  then  fourteen,  and  Harry  five  years 
my  senior. 
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When  we  met  again,  after  seven  weary 
years  of  separation,  relieved  only  by  occasional 
letters,  we  were  hardly  able  to  realize  the 
change  which  time  and  surrounding  influ¬ 
ence  had  made  in  us  both.  The  high-spirited, 
impulsive  boy  had  become  a  refined,  intellec¬ 
tual,  thorough-bred  gentleman,  while  his  pret¬ 
ty,  rosy-checked  playmate  now  stood  before 
him  apale,  sedate,  prematurely  old-lookinglittle 
body,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  former  beauty. 

I  could  not  fail  to  remark  Harry’s  evident 
sorrow,  if  not,  indeed,  disappointment,  at  the 
change  which  time  had  wrought  in  my  ap¬ 
pearance.  Soon, however, indignation  usurped 
every  other  sentiment,  when,  from  our  good 
old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mudge,  who  still  man¬ 
aged  our  domestic  affairs,  he  learned  all  that 
she  knew  of  the  tyrrany,  cruel  imposition  and 
heartless  neglect  to  which  my  uncle’s  family 
had  subjected  me,  meanly  taking  advantage  of 
my  helpless  dependence. 

Scarcely  waiting  to  hear  the  story  finished, 
he  came  to  me,  with  eyes  moistened  from  the 
fulness  of  his  manly  heart,  saying:  “Katie, 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  dare  hope  you  do,  you 
will  believe  that  my  love  for  you  would  cause 
me  to  refrain  from  asking  your  hand  while 
my  worldly  prospects  are  so  gloomy,  were  it 
not  that  I  have  learned  this  night  all  your 
troubles,  poor  darling,  and  I  can  leave  you  no 
longer  with  your  tormenters.  Katie,  will  you 
marry  me  now,  and  be  contented  as  a  poor 
doctor’s  wife  ?” 

I  longed  to  say  “yes,”  and  be  at  rest,  but 
prudence  and  self-sacrificing  love  counselled 
delay.  Before  I  could  find  words  or  voice  to 
reply,  my  uncle  entered,  in  much  excitement, 
saying:  “I  have  heard  your  remarks,  sir. 
Take  her  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  her  tor¬ 
menters.  She  is  quite  worthy  of  you,  you  in¬ 
solent,  ungrateful  dog.  Take  her  from  my 
sight,  and  when  you  are  reduced  to  beggary, 
perhaps  you  will  think  better  of  my  charity, 
and  bring  her  home  again  to  live  on  me.” 

Taking  me  by  the  hand,  Harry  led  me  from 
the  room,  saying,  calmly  :  “  Get  your  bonnet, 
Kate.” 

Seeing  that  I  hesitated,  he  took  my  garden 
hat  from  its  accustomed  peg.  Having  placed 
it  on  my  head,  and  wrapped  me  carefully  in  a 
shawl  that  hung  near,  we  departed  from 
uncle  Mark’s  dwelling. 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  parsonage, 
where  our  good  old  pastor  met  us  with  ex¬ 
tended  hands  and  his  usual  smile  of  welcome  ; 
but  observing  our  troubled  looks,  his  manner 
changed  to  thoughtful  gravity,  and  as  he  led  I 


the  way  to  his  study,  seemed  to  invite  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  cause  of  our  distress. 

While  I  sobbed  from  excitement,  Harry  told 
him  our  errand,  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  this  hasty  procedure,  adding,  “I  hope 
you  do  not  censure  us  for  what  we  have  done  ?” 

“Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  cen¬ 
sure  my  children  ;  and  as  affairs  now  stand, 
you  are  pursuing  the  only  proper  course.  I  was 
your  aunt  Ellen’s  pastor  and  friend  for  many 
years,  and  I  know  that  her  chief  reason  for 
desiring  a  few  more  years  on  earth,  was  that 
she  might  see  you  happily  united  for  life.  She 
told  me  just  before  her  death  that  she  would 
not  express  any  wish  which  might  influence 
your  choice,  but  if  you  were  to  decide  upon 
travelling  life’s  pilgrimage  together,  her  bless¬ 
ing  would  go  with  you.  I  will  marry  you  at 
once,  if  you  so  desire,  and  my  house  shall  be 
your  home  until  you  can  do  better  for  your¬ 
selves.” 

So  calling  in  his  family  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony,  he  soon  pionounced  the  words  that 
made  us  “twain  one  flesh.” 

Unwilling  to  burden  our  kind  friends — Dr. 
Hill  and  his  family — longer  than  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  we  soon  obtained  a  comfortable  room, 
and  cheap,  plain  boarding  with  a  poor  widow 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  city. 

Here  our  little  Kellie  was  “born,  suffered, 
and  died.” 

Before  we  laid  our  child’s  body  in  the  dust, 
I  resolved  to  give  my  uncle  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  kindness  to  his  brother’s 
orphan  child.  Remembering  aunt  Ellen’s 
tenderness  and  care,  for  her  sake  I  wrote 
humbly,  informing  him  of  our  loss,  and  be¬ 
seeching  him  to  come  to  us  in  our  trouble. 
This  I  did  without  consulting  my  husband. 
The  only  response  to  my  letter  was  a  cold,  un¬ 
feeling  note. 

We  followed  our  little  one  to  the  grave,  ac¬ 
companied  only  by  our  still  faithful  friend,  Dr. 
Hill,  who  committed  the  little  dust  to  its  bed 
with  fervent  prayers  for  the  bereaved  parents. 

My  poor  husband,  struggling  nobly  to  bear 
up  against  poverty  and  the  loss  of  that  social 
position  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
sadly  missed  his  merry  little  prattler,  whilst  I, 
like  Rachel,  “would  not  be  comforted.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Still  brooding  over  past  sorrows,  and  sin¬ 
fully  refusing  to  see  “the  silver  lining  ”  of  the 
dark  cloud  that  overshadowed  us,  I  sat  one 
evening  at  twilight  ‘ 1  nursing  my  griefs.  ’  ’  I 
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■was  aroused  at  last  by  Harry’s  well-known 
step  on  the  stairs.  As  he  entered  the  room,  I 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  was  quite  hope¬ 
ful  and  animated,  and  when  he  spoke,  his 
voice  seemed  more  than  usually  cheerful.  We 
were  soon  summoned  to  tea,  and  I  was  left  to 
conjecture  the  cause  of  this  pleasant  change, 
attributing  it,  however,  after  a  little  reflection, 
to  the  letter  we  had  received  that  day. 

When  we  were  again  seated  in  our  little 
room,  with  a  bright  fire  glowing  in  the 
grate,  and  every  thing  comfortably  arranged 
for  a  quiet  evening  chat,  my  husband  said, 
gayly  :  “Well,  Mrs.  Lee,  have  you  decided 
to  leave  these  ‘  marble  halls  ’  and  follow  your 
liege  lord  to— love  in  a  log  cabin  ?” 

“Any  where  with  you,  Harry.” 

“  Quite  a  sensible  remark,  madam,  and  now 
as  a  reward  for  it,  I  will  relate  a  little  adven¬ 
ture  that  I  met  with  this  afternoon,  and  a 
piece  of  good  news  connected  with  it.” 

“  The  good  news  first,  if  you  please,  and 
then  the  adventure.” 

“  Not  so,  my  l-ady.  You  are  in  my  power 
now,  and  I  will  keep  you  waiting  just  as  long 
as  I  please.  So  now  attention,  while  I  begin 
at  the  beginning : 

“  When  I  left  you  this  afternoon,  I  first  vis¬ 
ited  two  or  three  patients.  Walking  leisurely 
on  my  return  home,  absorbed  in  meditating 
on  plans  for  removal  to  the  West — for  I  had 
resolved  to  accept  Bell’s  invitation — my  revery 
was  suddenly  broken  by  stumbling  and  nearly 
falling  over  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man.  The 
poor  fellow  had  tripped  on  the  curbstone,  while 
attempting  to  carry  a  large  trunk  from  a  bag¬ 
gage  wagon  to  the  steps  of  the  Columbia 
House.  I  assisted  him  to  rise,  inquiring — 
‘  Are  you  much  hurt  ?’ 

“  ‘No,  plaze  yer  honor,  but  the  jintleman’s 
thrunk  is  smashed,  and  his  fine  things  spilt 
intirely.  ’ 

“  The  ‘  jintleman  ’  referred  to  stood  on  the 
hotel  steps  venting  his  rage  in  sundry  impre¬ 
cations  on  the  unlucky  porter,  who,  taking 
the  abuse,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  rescue  the  scattered  clothing  from  the 
feet  of  passers-by. 

“  Shocked  at  the  profane  abuse,  uttered  in 
a  passionate  tone,  by  the  owner  of  the  trunk, 
against  the  unfortunate  Hibernian,  I  was  yet 
more  grieved  to  perceive  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  mere  boy.  In  his  calmer  moments  he 
would,  probably,  by  some,  be  considered 
handsome  ;  but  a  snake -like  glitter  in  his  keen, 
black  eyes  rendered  the  expression  of  his  face, 
to  me,  repulsive. 


“  Observing  my  steady  gaze,  he  ceased  his 
vituperation,  and  tossing  a  piece  of  money  to 
a  colored  boy  who  stood  near,  said,  haughtily  : 

‘  There,  you  nigger,  pick  up  those  things  and 
tote  them  into  the  house,  and  let  the  old 

trunk  go  to  - ,’  (the  possession  of  one 

who  I  seriously  fear  will  get  its  owner,  Kate, 
unless  some  good  angel  interpose.)  At  this 
moment  a  porter  from  the  hotel  approached, 
and  lifted  the  unfortunate  trunk  to  his  shoul¬ 
der  ;  as  he  did  so,  I  saw,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  lettered  on  one  end,  the  name  of  Philip 
Bell  Hamilton,  Belleville,  Ho. 

“I  could  not  doubt  that  the  youth  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  my  friend  Bell,  and 
to  satisfy  myself,  I  approached  the  young 
tiger — now  slowly  getting  over  his  fury — and, 
as  calmly  as  possible,  asked  him  if  I  could 
have  a  few  words  with  him. 

“  ‘  I  suppose  so,’  was  the  answer,  and  soon 
we  were  seated  in  a  private  parlor  of  the  ho¬ 
tel. 

“I  remarked  that  I  believed  he  was  from 
Missouri. 

“  ‘Yes,’  lie  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  ‘  I  presume,  then,  from  the  lettering  on  the 
trunk,  that  your  name  is  Philip  Bell  Hamil¬ 
ton.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  my  name,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  under  the  impression,  also,  that  you 
are  a  connection  of  my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Bell, 
of  that  State,  formerly  of  Kentucky.  ’ 

“  ‘  If  you  mean  Judge  Bell,  sir,  he  is  my 
guardian,  but  not  a  relative.’ 

“  ‘  I  was  not  aware  of  his  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  judge,  but  I  doubt  not  that  your  guar¬ 
dian  and  my  old  college  friend,  Philip  Bell, 
are  identical. ’  Extending  my  hand  I  added: 

1 1  am  glad  to  have  met  you  ;  my  name  is  Lee.’ 

“  ‘  Dr.  Henry  Lee  ?  Oh  !  excuse  me,  sir,  I 
really  didn’t  know  you.  I  have  often  heard 
the  judge  speak  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  the  violent  language  you  have  just 
heard.  I  don’t  often  swear,  but  that  con¬ 
founded,  clumsy  Irishman  provoked  me  so 
that  ’ — he  hesitated,  not  seeing  his  way  out  of 
this  tight  place,  so  I  ended  the  matter  by  say¬ 
ing,  gravely  :  ‘  Your  apology,  my  young 

friend,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  not  out  of 
place,  and  I  am  pleased  so  to  assure  you  ;  but 
permit  me,  as  one  much  your  senior,  and  the 
friend  of  your  guardian,  whom  I  greatly  es¬ 
teem,  to  remind  you  of  the  sinfulness  of  pro¬ 
fanity,  as  well  as  its  incompatibility  with  those 
essential  traits  which  form  the  true  gentle¬ 
man’s  character.’ 

“  He  wTas  not  subdued  by  this  rebuke,  which 
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I  certainly  intended  should  he  mild,  but  stood 
biting  his  lips  for  a  moment ;  then,  taking  a 
letter  from  his  wallet,  and  handing  it  to  me, 
he  said,  while  his  anger  was  evidently  strug¬ 
gling  for  mastery:  1  Here  is  a  letter  for  you, 
from  Judge  Bell,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
sir,  I  will  bid  you  good  evening.  ’ 

“Regretful,  though,  in  spite  of  myself, 
somewhat  amused  at  the  young  gentleman’s 
airs,  I  seated  myself  on  a  lounge  to  read  the 
letter.  Row,  Kate,  for  the  good  news.  You 
have  been  very  good  not  to  interrupt  me,  so 
I  won’t  pause  to  comment  on  Master  Philip’s 
insolence.  Listen,  now,  to  Bell’s  letter  : 

“‘Dear  Harry: — This  will  be  presented 
to  you  by  my  ward,  Philip  Bell  Hamilton, 
that  is,  if  he  can  find  you  in  the  mazes  of  the 
great  city.  He  is  just  fifteen  years  of  age — a 
man,  in  liis  own  estimation— and  desires  to  see 
something  of  the  world.  I  trust  that  I  am  not 
imposing  on  your  kindness,  dear  Harry,  in  re¬ 
questing  you  to  look'after  him  a  little.  If  you 
will  see  him  safely  entered  in  some  good  board¬ 
ing  school,  where  he  may  prepare  for  college, 
I  will  be  indebted  to  you.  Speaking  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  reminds  me  of  an  old  score  that  I 
have  against  you.  Now  don’t  he  alarmed,  for 
you  owe  me  nothing.  You  may  not  have  for¬ 
gotten,  however,  that  on  one  occasion,  many 
years  ago,  a  certain  graceless  spendthrift,  who 
had  the  honor  to  be  your  fellow -student  at 
college,  was  relieved  from  the  consequences 
of  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  scrape, 
by  a  generous-hearted  fellow,  who  paid  for 
the  purpose  one  hundred  dollars,  being  the  en¬ 
tire  savings  from  his  pocket  allowance  of 
nearly  four  years.  Enclosed  you  will  find 
my  check  for  two  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
but  principal  and  interest  for  ten  years,  at  our 
legal  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  stage  is  waiting,  and  I  have  only  time 
to  assure  you,  Harry,  of  the  pleasure  1  must 
always  feel  in  subscribing  myself 

Your  friend, 

Philip  Bell.’ 

“A  good  investment,  don’t  you  think  so, 
wife  ?” 

“  ‘Broadcast  upon  the  waters,’  dear,  it  has 
returned  ‘  after  many  days.’  ” 

“  But  I  did  the  thing  secretly,  Kate,  and  I 
can’t  imagine  how,  or  when,  Philip  found  it 
out.  However,  the  reimbursement  comes 
very  opportunely,  and  in  my  present  humble 
pecuniary  condition,  I  have  no  scruple  in  ac¬ 
cepting  it.” 

We  talked  of  old  times,  Harry  recalling 
many  incidents  of  student  life,  until  quite  late, 
and  when  we  retired  to  rest  that  night,  we  felt 
more  at  ease,  with  regard  to  the  future,  than  at 
any  previous  time  during  the  five  years  of  our 
married  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  a  day  or  two  young  Hamilton  called  upon 
me,  my  husband,  at  the  time,  being  from 
home.  He  would  have  impressed  me  favora¬ 
bly,  had  I  not  been  prejudiced  against  him  by 
Harry’s  account  of  the  hotel  scene. 

He  introduced  himself  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  made  himself  quite 
agreeable.  His  powers  of  conversation,  and 
ready  flow  of  words,  were  remarkable,  in  a 
boy  of  his  years.  Struck  by  the  polished  and 
graceful  manners  ofthisyoung  backwoodsman, 
whom  I  had  expected  to  find  “rough  as  a  young 
bear,”  I  was  induced  to  ask  if  he  had  always 
lived  in  the  West. 

“I  was  born  in  France,”  he  answered, 
“but  as  my  father  died  there,  when  I  was  an 
infant,  my  mother  returned  to  this  country, 
and  we  lived  in  New  York  until  I  was  ten 
years  old.” 

“Is  your  mother  still  living  ?”  I  inquired. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  replied,  in  a 
low  tone  :  “She  died  in  New  Orleans,  about 
three  years  ago.  We  went  there  from  New 
York,  hoping  that  a  Southern  climate  would 
restore  her  health,  which  had  been  declining 
for  several  years  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  A 
short  time  before  her  death  she  wrote  to 
Judge  Bell,  who  had  been  her  friend  in  early 
life,  and  requested  him  to  come  to  her  imme¬ 
diately.  He  did  so,  remained  with  us  until 
she  was  buried,  and  when  he  returned  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  took  me  with  him.  I  have  lived 
with  him  ever  since,  and  consider  his  house 
my  home.” 

I  longed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  with  regard 
to  many  things  concerning  Belleville  and  its 
people,  as  well  as  the  appearance  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Bell  family,  but  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  say  nothing  on  these  subjects,  lest 
some  remark  might  be  misrepresented  on 
some  future  occasion. 

Harry’s  first  care  was  to  attend  to  Judge 
Bell’s  request  concerning  his  ward,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing 
to  him  that  every  thing  had  been  arranged  to 
Philip’s  satisfaction,  and  that  he  was  now 
where  he  could  obtain  the  best  instruction,  and 
as  the  advertisements  say,  “the  comforts  of  a 
home.”  He  also  stated  our  intention  of  re¬ 
moving  to  the  WTest  immediately,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  time  when  we  might  be  expected 
in  Belleville. 

Our  preparations  were  soon  made,  our  little 
stock  of  furniture  sold,  books  boxed,  trunks 
packed,  and  late  on  Saturday  evening  we  re- 
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moved  to  a  hotel,  to  spend  our  last  Sabbath  in 
the  city. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  our  old 
church,  and  heard  the  message  of  love  and 
mercy  from  the  lips  of  our  dear  pastor  for  the 
last  time. 

We  took  a  seat  near  the  door,  and  remained 
sitting  after  the  sermon  until  Dr.  Hill  reached 
the  pew,  when  he  recognized  us  with  a  smile, 
and  stopped  to  talk  with  us. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  my  uncle 
passed  us,  with  head  erect,  and  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left,  went  out,  apparently, 
without  seeing  us.  His  wife  followed,  rust¬ 
ling  her  silks,  and  adorned  with  aunt  Ellen’s 
jewelry,  while  her  daughters  sailed  majestic¬ 
ally  after  her,  wrapped  in  rich  and  costly 
shawls,  which  I  knew  had  been  packed  away 
for  me,  by  aunt  Ellen,  the  summer  before  she 
died.  The  young  ladies  condescendingly 
nodded  as  they  passed,  while  their  stat  ely  mo¬ 
ther  could  only  afford  a  languid  glance  at  her 
“common  looking”  relations.  I  overheard 
this  complimentary  epithet  as  we  followed 
them  out  of  the  vestibule,  where  they  had 
been  detained.  Thus  they  passed  to  their  car¬ 
riage,  and  attended  by  liveried  servants,  were 
driven  home. 

With  our  pastor’s  farewell  and  blessing,  we 
left  for  the  last  time  the  house  of  prayer,  with 
which  so  many  tender  memories  arc  connected. 
It  was  here  that  our  good  aunt  had  brought 
us  Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  The  good  seed, 
sown  in  childhood,  bore  its  fruit  early,  and 
within  these  same  old  walls  we  had  together 
professed  our  faith  and  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  What  hallowed  associations  cluster 
around  that  sacred  spot.  Long  years  have 
passed  since  we  saw'  it  last,  but  it  is  still 
“  our  old  church.” 

Toward  evening  we  walked  to  the  cemetery 
where  our  darling  lay  sleeping,  to  pay  a  fare¬ 
well  visit  to  her  little  grave.  I  v'as  surprised 
to  see  a  neat,  -white  marble  headstone  placed 
there,  bearing  the  inscription  : 

In  Memory 
of 

ELLEN  WEST  LEE, 

Only  child  of  Henry  and  Katherine  Lee, 
Aged  two  years  and  six  months. 

On  the  top,  in  raised  letters,  was  but  one 
word — NELLIE. 

Harry  had  done  this  wSput  my  knowledge, 
and  my  heart  blessed  him  for  his  thoughtful 
love. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Those  who  now,  travelling  westward  for 
the  first  time,  take  their  seats  in  comfortable 
railroad  cars,  provided  with  conveniences  for 
sleeping  at  night,  and  with  but  two  or  three 
changes  of  cars,  find  themselves,  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  know  but  little  of  the  fatigue  and  trouble 
that  attended  a  journey  to  the  far  West,  at  the 
period  of  w  hich  I  write. 

A  little  railroading,  considerable  staging 
over  rough  roads,  and  the  vilest  and  slowest 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  brought 
us,  after  many  days,  to  the  “Father  of 
Waters,”  and  finally  landed  us  on  the  levee 
at  St.  Louis. 

Jaded  and  weary,  sick  at  heart  and  desolate, 
I  felt  that  we  were  indeed  “  strangers  in  a 
strange  land  ;”  but  Harry,  whose  cheerfulness 
never  deserted  him  during  our  journey,  bade 
me  cheer  up,  be  happy  while  I  could,  and 
reserve  all  my  heart-sickness  for  the  probable 
disappointment  in  store  for  me  at  the  sight  of 
our  nexv  home. 

His  kindly  intended  raillery,  and  never- 
flagging  hopefulness,  soon  restored  my  cour¬ 
age,  and  when  we  again  left  “  terra  firma  ”  for 
the  water,  I  felt  cpiite  resigned  to  any  amount 
of  delay  that  we  might  be  called  to  endure. 
This  newly  found  patience  almost  gave  way, 
when,  on  again  leaving  the  boat,  we  were 
hurried  into  a  lumbering  old  wagon.  There 
was  a  regular  stage  line  betwreen  our  landing 
place  and  final  destination,  but  the  vehicle 
commonly  in  use,  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mud 
on  the  previous  day,  and,  in  the  words  of  our 
driver,  “hadn’t  come  out  yit,  though  he 
reckoned  it  wouldn’t  take  root  and  sprout, 
even  if  it  stayed  there  till  he  got  ready 
to  worry  it  out ;  and  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you’ll  just  have  to  make  yourselves  easy  in 
this  yer  wagon,  and  I’ll  pack  you  over  to 
Belleville  in  less  than  no  time.” 

This  “less  than  no  time”  proved  to  be  an 
uncomfortably  long  ten  hours,  which  our  gay 
postilion  remarked — “wasn’t  slow,  for  a  worn 
out  team  over  twenty-five  miles  of  sicli  roads.” 

Oh  !  Missouri  mud.  Of  all  temper-trying, 
patience-destroying,  soul-sickening  obstacles 
to  human  progress,  thou  art  the  least  endura¬ 
ble. 

Our  fellow -passengers,  two  in  number,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pompous-looking,  red-faced  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  a  bright  blue  overcoat,  and  his  over¬ 
dressed,  nervous  wife.  The  latter,  at  every 
plunge  made  by  the  poor  horses,  trembled,  and 
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catching  hold  of  her  husband’s  arm,  whispered 
audibly,  with  a  suppressed  shriek,  “  Oh  !  we’ll 
go  now,”  although  I  could  have  assured  the 
lady  that  there  was  far  more  danger  of  our 
remaining  where  we  were.  Her  appreciative 
husband,  more  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  “  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life,”  would  occasionally 
growl — “Don’t  be  a  fool,  Minerva ,”  and  then 
subside  into  dignified  silence. 

This  interesting  pair  soon  left  us,  at  a  small 
tavern,  which,  with  three  or  four  other  build¬ 
ings  of  proportionate  dimensions,  formed  a 
new  city,  which  shall  be  nameless,  for  the 
reason  that  its  property-hmders  had  not  yet 
agreed  upon  a  designation  worthy  of  their 
great  enterprise,  and  which,  as  it  turned  out 
to  be  rather  a  failure,  instill  called  bjr  various 
names.  They  were  met  at  this  place  by  a 
small  “  institution  ”  on  horse-back,  who  led 
another  horse,  bearing  a  lady’s  saddle.  With 
a  grin  that  displayed  his  ivories  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  boy  resigned  his  horse  to  his 
master,  by  whose  orders,  he  jumped  up  be¬ 
hind  the  lady.  Thus  lfer  poor  beast,  already 
burdened  with  no  light  weight,  was  forced  to 
carry  double.  Little  woolly-head  had  scarce¬ 
ly  mounted  the  animal,  when  off  walked  both 
horses  at  an  easy  gait,  which  in  speed  rivalled 
only  the  gallop  of  a  venerable  turtle. 

The  nervous  lady  said,  uneasily,  “Don’t 
fall  off,  Napoleon,”  but  that  young  hero 
laughed  away  her  warnings  with — “  Golly, 
Miss  Minnie,  ain’t  I  done  rid  behind  Massa 
Bob  many  a  time,  and  never  fail’d  off  yit. 
But  den,  Miss  Minnie,  you  never  goes  away 
from  home  much,  yer  know,  and  dat’sthe  rea¬ 
son  yer  so  mighty  skeery.  Git  up,  Lightnin’, 
don’t  yer  see  Andrew  Jackson’s  ’way  ahead  ? 
Go  ’long,  yer  lazy,  good-for-nuflin  critter.” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  frighten  him,  Nap  ;  he’ll  stum¬ 
ble  if  you  make  him  go  too  fast.” 

“  Well,  den,  missis,  s’pose  I  git  down  and 
push  him  ’long.  How’ll  dat  do  ?” 

“  No,  no,  child  ;  sit  still,  and  don’t  pester 
me  so.” 

A  turn  in  the  road  now  concealed  them  from 
our  view,  and  as  Bunyan  would  say,  “we 
saw  them  no  more.” 

Their  baggage  was  taken  into  the  house,  to 
be  left — “  till  called  for.” 

While  the  horses  were  drinking,  we  were 
refreshed  by  a  cup  of  coffee  (?)  without  cream, 
and  a  piece  of  corn  bread  without  butt» ;  all 
the  house  could  afford  us  in  a  hurry — “  as  the 
butter  was  out,  and  the  mornin’smilk  all.  used 
for  breakfast,  so  we  must  take  what  we  could 
git,  if  we  wouldn’t  stop  to  dinner.” 


Eesisting  all  persuasions  to  wait  until  a 
dinner  could  be  cooked  for  us,  we  were  soon 
on  our  way  again.  The  day  had  been  cloudy, 
damp,  and  unusually  cold  for  April,  and  wTien 
we  were  within  a  mile  of  Belleville,  a  driz¬ 
zling  rain  came  on,  of  which,  our  wagon  hav¬ 
ing  no  cover,  we  had  the  full  benefit.  To  add 
to  our  discomfort,  on  looking  for  an  umbrella 
which  we  had  strapped  upon  our  largest 
trunk,  we  found  that  all  our  baggage  was 
“  among  the  missing,”  excepting  a  small  valise 
containing  our  money  and  valuable  papers, 
and  Harry’s  well-filled  saddle-bags.  These 
we  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  during 
our  journey.  The  other  things  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  by  mistake ,  with  the  bundles  and 
packages  belonging  to  our  fellow-passengers. 
I  gave  them  up  at  once,  thinking  that  we  had 
seen  the  last  of  them,  and  Harry  bit  his  lip 
with  vexation  ;  but  our  driver  assured  us  that 
the  things  were  safe,  and  he  would  bring  them 
to  Belleville  on  his  next  trip,  adding — “If 
they  are  done  gone  .forever,  just  call  on  Abe 
Smith,  and  I’ll  make  it  all  right.” 

“  But,”  remonstrated  I,  “  it  will  put  us  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience,  Mr.  Smith  ;  you 
should  be  more  careful.” 

I  would  have  added  more  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  but  my  good  husband  gave 
me  a  friendly  nudge,  that  put  me  on  my 
guard,  and  I  sat  shivering  in  silence  for 
awhile.  Harry,  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  everything,  said  calmly,  “It  might  have 
been  much  worse,  Kate.  Our  money  is  safe, 
at  any  rate,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  take  cold  ; 
if  you  do,”  he  added,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
“our  medicine  is  also  at  hand.” 

Mr.  Smith  now  interposed,  addressing  Har¬ 
ry  :  “From  what  I  heard  you  say  jest  now, 
sir,  I  reckon  you’re  the  new  doctor,  that 
Squire  Bell’s  been  talkin’  on.  Beggin’  your 
pardon  for  the  question,  what  rnought  your 
name  be  ?” 

Harry  informed  him,  when  he  resumed : 
“  Well,  then,  Dr.  Lee  and  missis,  I’m  right 
smart  sorry  your  goods  were  left  behind,  but 
you  know7,  ‘  what  can’t  be  cured  must  be  en¬ 
dured  ;’  so  if  you’ll  be  forbearin’  this  time,  I’ll 
try  and  be  more  keerful  hereafter,  and  as  the 
team's  my  own.  I  won’t  charge  you  but  six 
bits  for  bringin’  you  over,  and  that’s  only 
half  price.” 

Harry  accepted  hi^apologv.  but  declined  his 
homely  though  hoftepfl-hearted  liberality. 

We  had  now  turned  into  a  thick  woods, 
which,  our  driver  informed  us,  was  just  on 
the  edge  of  Belleville.  When  about  halfway 
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through,  we  heard  a  child’s  clear,  musical 
yoice,  call  out — “  Hold  on  a  minute,  Captain, 
will  you  ?” 

Captain  “  held  on”  as  requested,  and  a  sweet 
looking  hoy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  soon 
appeared  before  us,  making  his  way  through 
a  thick  undergrowth  of  brush.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  Mr.  Smith  exclaimed — “  Wliuye  ! 
If  there  ain’t  little  Frank  Howard  out  in  this 
yer  rain.  Why,  Franky,  my  boy  ;  jump  in, 
child,  and  we’ll  hurry  home  to  mar.  Jump 
in  right  quick,  and  let’s  be  off.” 

The  boy  hesitated,  while  surveying  his 
shoes,  to  which  there  adhered  a  liberal  supply 
of  his  native  soil. 

“  Oh,  jump  in,  Franky  ;  the  lady’ll  excuse 
yer  muddy  boots,  I’ll  answer  for  it.  Won’t 
you,  marm  ?”  said  our  driver,  turning  to  me. 

Pleased  with  the  child’s  apparent  thought¬ 
fulness,  I  smiled  an  assent,  and  extending  my 
hand,  helped  him  to  a  seat  beside  me.  With 
a  blush,  and  a  smile  of  gratitude,  he  thanked 
me  in  his  childish  way. 

He  was  truly  a  beautiful  boy.  His  soft  fine 
hair,  of  a  dark  chestnut  hue,  was  combed 
smoothly  back  from  his  broad  forehead,  with¬ 
out  being  parted  to  either  side.  His  skin  was 
remarkably  fair,  and  his  cheeks,  glowing  with 
a  faint  crimson  flush,  rivalled  in  beauty  the 
wild  prairie  rose.  His  features  were  delicate 
and  regular,  but  the  charm  of  all  lay  in  the 
wondrous  light  of  his  large  dark  eyes. 

This  charming  boy  won  my  love  at  first 
sight,  not  so  much  by  his  beauty  and  pleasing 
manner,  as  by  an  indescribable  something  in 
the  mild,  thoughtful,  and  ever  sorrowful  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face,  when  in  repose,  that 
found  its  way  to  my  heart,  awaking  in  an 
unusual  degree,  tenderness  and  pity ;  I  scarcely 
knew  why. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  slight  shelter 
afforded  by  the  trees,  we  found  that  the  rain 
had  greatly  increased,  and  the  gloom  of  night 
was  rapidly  settling  on  all  surrounding  objects. 
Our  stout  Abel  seemed  quite  at  ease  in  the 
pelting  storm,  but  his  three  less  hardy  com¬ 
panions  were  rather  uncomfortable  under  their 
involuntary  shower-bath.  Dripping  wet,  as 
a  couple  of  half-drowned  rats,  with  a  little 
mouse  in  no  better  condition,  we  made  rather 
a  crestfallen  appearance  as  we  entered  the 
main  street  of  Belleville.  The  darkness  which 
by  this  time  prevailed,  was  quite  consoling, 
as  it  shielded  us  from  observation. 


It  tvas  impossible  to  see  any  thing  of  the 
progress  in  civilization,  made  by  the  Bellcvil- 
lians ,  as  their  Milton  neighbors  called  them, 
but  much  to  my  satisfaction,  I  soon  heard  a 
noise,  and  felt  a  disagreeable  jolting  which 
assured  me  that  the  street  was  paved  with 
stones,  while  novr  and  then  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  sidewalks,  likewise  implied  a 
brick  pavement  there. 

By  the  lights  in  the  windows  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  I  could  see  that  they  were  near  together, 
but  not  connected  as  in  cities.  Occasionally 
a  larger  window,  and  brighter  light,  an¬ 
nounced  “  varieties  for  sale.” 

“  Surely  this  is  no  wilderness,  at  all  events,” 
was  my  mental  congratulation. 

Turning  from  the  main  street,  and  going  a 
few  rods  to  the  east,  we  stopped  before  a  small 
house,  which  stood  a  little  back  from  the 
road.  A  lighted  candle  stood  in  one  of  the 
side  window's,  as  though  placed  there  to  guide 
the  feet  of  some  member  of  the  family,  soon 
expected  home. 

As  we  drew  near  the  gate,  the  front  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  appeared  with  a  light  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  shaded  her 
eyes,  as  she  peered  into  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Smith,  involuntarily  removing  his  hat, 
called  out  in  his  blandest  tone,  “  Good  evenin’, 
Miss  Howard  ;  I’ve  brought  little  Frank  home 
to  you.  I  found  him  in  Bell’s  timber,  soaked 
like  a  young  water  lily.  It’s  p’raps  none  of 
my  business,  but  I  think  sick  small  chaps  is 
better  off  at  home  by  the  fire,  evenin’s  like  to 
this.  There,  jump  out,  Franky  boy,  and  make 
tracks  for  a  snug  place  in  the  ckimbly  corner. 
Quick,  now,  like  a  streak  o’  lightnin’.” 

Mrs.  Howard,  with  a  mild  “  Thank  you, 
i  Abel,”  turned  to  her  son,  now  endeavoring  to 
shake  the  water  from  his  clothes,  and  hurried 
him  into  the  house.  As  she  w'as  closing  the 
door,  I  heard  the  child  exclaim,  almost  joyful¬ 
ly,  11  I’ve  found  it,  mother  !” 

A  few'  minutes  more  rattling  over  the  stones, 
and  our  journey  ended  before  a  poorly  lighted, 
dismal  looking  building. 

“  Here  we  are,”  exclaimed  our  loquacious 
Abel.  This  is  Wilson’s  tavern,  and  your  stop¬ 
ping  place,  I  ’spose,  bein’  as  there’s  no  other 
public  house  in  town.” 

Rejoiced  to  find  any  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  disposed  to  endure  with  becoming  forti¬ 
tude  the  deprivation  of  our  intellectual  Jehu’s 
society,  we  were  not  long  in  removing  from 
the  old  wagon  to  the  parlor  of  the  “  hotel,”  to 
w  hich  the  still  attentive  Captain  Smith  led  the 
way. 
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*  The  fire  had  burned  down  to  a  few  coals  in 
a  great  deal  of  ashes,  and  the  large,  barely- 
furnished  room  looked  dismal  enough  by  the 
light  of  a  small  japanned  lamp,  whose  crusted 
wick  evidently  needed  attention. 

Mr.  Smith  left  us  here,  after  shaking  hands, 
and  promising  to  send  our  trunks  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Cold  and  faint,  I  sank  into  a  chair  near  the 
fire-place.  The  minutes  seemed  hours,  while 
Harry  was  gone  to  order  a  room  and  fire. 

Tick,  tick,  went  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  ; 
tick,  tick,  so  slowly,  as  I  strove  to  count  its 
beats  ;  tick,  tick,  as  a  deathly  sickness  seized 
me,  and,  gasping  for  breath,  I  heard  no  more. 

When  restored  to  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  in  a  closely  curtained  bed,  so  soft  and 
comfortable,  with  its  plump  pillows  and  nice, 
warm  blankets,  that  for  a  moment  I  fancied 
myself  a  child  again,  snug  and  warm  in  Aunt 
Ellen’s  bed.  In  all  my  little  ailments,  I  had 
found  her  cozy  room,  and  nicely  sweetened 
herb  teas,  very  pleasant  remedies. 

This  illusion  was  soon  dispelled,  by  the 
pleasant  reality  of  my  husband’s  face  bending 
over  me.  Having  drawn  back  the  curtains, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  my  wrist,  he  proceeded 
to  feel  my  pulse.  A  slight  movement  assured 
him  that  I  was  awake,  and  kissing  me  tender¬ 
ly,  he  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  I  caught 
his  hand,  saying  eagerly,  “  Do  tell  me,  Harr}’, 
where  am  I,  and  how  did  I  get  here  ?” 

“You  are  at  present,  my  dear,  in  a  very 
nice  bed,  and  I  advise  you  to  ask  no  more 
questions  just  now,  but  drink  this  tea  and  go 
to  sleep  again  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  No,  indeed,  Harry,”  I  replied,  as  I  sat 
bolt  upright.  “  I  feel  bewildered,  and  I  must 
know  all  about  it.  Besides,  I  am  perfectly 
well.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Well  then,  Kate,  if  you  insist  on  talking, 
drink  this  tea  first,  and  then  Mrs.  Wilson  will 
talk  wipr  you,  while  I  go  down  stairs  for  a 
little  while.” 

As  no  one  spoke,  I  thought  myself  alone  ; 
and  venturing  to  look  around  a  little,  saw  such 
a  bright,  cheerful  fire,  blazing  and  crackling 
in  the  fire-place,  and  lighting  the  room  with  its 
pleasant  glow,  that  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
as  I  sunk  back  on  the  pillows  again,  “Oh! 
how  nice  !” 

At  this  moment  a  low,  soft  voice  attracted 
me,  saying,  “  Canyon  drink  this  tea  now  ?  It 
will  soon  be  too  cold.” 

I  took  the  cup  from  a  small,  but  rough  and 
labor-stained  hand,  and  as  I  drank,  met  the 
gaze  of  a  pair  of  mild  blue  eyes,  kind  and 
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tender  in  their  expression,  but  very  sad.  The 
face,  too,  wore  a  look  of  patient  suffering, 
giving  to  the  plain  features  an  attractiveness 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 

Returning  the  cup,  I  ventured  to  inquire 
where  Dr.  Lee  had  gone. 

“  He  said  he  wished  to  send  a  message  out 
to  Squire  Bell,  and  I  suppose  he  has  gone  to 
see  about  sending  it  by  the  Milton  stage  driver, 
who  leaves  early  in  the  morning.  I  think  I 
hear  him  now,  down  in  the  office  talking  to 
Mr.  Wilson.  Shall  I  call  him  ?” 

‘‘No,  I  think  you.  He  will  come  up  pres¬ 
ently.  Sit  down  here,  Mrs.  Wilson,  if  you 
please,  and  tell  me  how  long  I  have  been  here. 
I  remember  every  thing  now,  although  until 
you  spoke  I  was  quite  bewildered.  I  suppose 
I  fainted,  while  sitting  alone,  just  after  our 
arrival,  but  when  that  was,  I  am  unable  to  re¬ 
call  distinctly.” 

Drawing  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  Mrs.  Wilson 
proceeded  to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

“You  have  been  here,”  she  said,  “about 
two  hours.  I  didn’t  know  that  any  one  had 
come  from  the  river  to-day,  until  Captain 
Smith  came  into  my  room  this  evening,  and 
told  me  that  the  hew  doctor  and  his  lady  were 
in  the  parlor,  dripping  wet,  and  that  the  fire 
was  out.  I  was  putting  my  baby  to  sleep  at  the 
time,  but  I  was  so  worried  that  I  laid  it  down 
on  the  bed  and  left  it  crying,  while  I  ran  down 
to  the  kitchen,  to  send  one  of  the  boys  up  to 
make  the  fire,  intending  then  to  help  the  cook 
hurry  up  a  hot  supper.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  fire  was  out,  but  we  had  just  got  the  sup¬ 
per  over,  and  thought  it  was  so  stormy  that  no 
one  would  be  in  this  evening.  The  hack 
generally  gets  in  about  noon,  when  the  roads 
are  good;  but  as  it  didn’t  come  before  dark, 
we  thought  that  Abel  had  gone  home  without 
stopping,  as  he  sometimes  does  when  he  has 
no  passengers.  Well,  as  I  was  telling  you, 
I  was  preparing  to  grind  some  coffee,  when  I 
heard  something  heavy  fall.  As  it  seemed  to 
be  up  stairs,  my  first  thought  was — my  baby  ; 
but  when  I  ran  up,  all  in  a  tremble,  I  found 
the  dear  little  fellow  had  cried  himself  to  sleep, 
and  lay  just  where  I  had  thrown  him  down. 
I  then  ran  across  the  hall  into  the  parlor,  and 
there  you  lay  on  the  hearth-rug,  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  just  as  cold.  I  thought  you  were 
gone,  and  was  afraid  to  touch  you,  so  I  pound¬ 
ed  on  the  floor  with  the  tongs,  and  screamed 
for  Mr.  Wilson.  He  came  running  up,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  your  husband.  The  doctor  turned 
mighty  pale,  when  he  saw  you  lying  there 
for  dead  ;  but  after  he  had  raised  you  up,  he 
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said  it  was  only  a  fainting  fit,  caused  by  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  and  that  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  take  your  wet 
clothes  off,  and  get  you  into  bed  immediately. 

I  was  so  worried,  that  I  didn’t  know  where 
to  turn,  for  our  beds  were  all  full,  and  there 
was  no  fire  anywhere  but  in  our  room.  I 
was  afraid  to  offer  that,  for  James  is  so  angry 
when  he  has  to  give  up  his  room,  and  so  I 
stood  there  without  doing  any  thing.  Mr. 
Wilson  then  spoke  up,  and  said,  “  Don’t  stand 
there  like  a  fool,  Susan  ;  go  get  a  bed  ready 
for  the  lady.  ’  ’ 

“  But  we  have  no  room,  James,”  said  I. 

“  Well,  then,  give  her  ours,  can’t  you  ? 
Make  haste,”  said  he. 

“  So  I  ran  in  and  changed  the  sheets  in  a 
jiffy,  and  then  we  got  you  in  here  by  the  fire, 
and  rubbed  you  a  little.  The  doctor  gave  you 
some  drops,  which  he  said  would  revive  you. 
There  wasn’t  a  dry  stitch  on  you,  and  the 
night  clothes  we  found  in  your  little  satchel 
were  wet  too,  so  I  had  to  run  and  borrow  some 
from  one  of  the  boarders.  At  last  we  got  you 
into  bed,  and  then  I  rubbed  you  with  hot  flan¬ 
nels,  while  the  doctor  gave  a  little  brandy 
now  and  then.  After  a  while  he  felt  your 
pulse  and  said  that  you  were  sleeping  quietly, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Just  then  Aunt 
Nancy — that  is  my  cook — came  to  the  door 
and  whispered  that  supper  was  ready.  So, 
the  doctor  went  down  with  her,  and  I  sat  here 
by  you.  When  he  came  back,  he  brought 
this  cup  of  tea,  which  he  said  you  must  take 
when  you  got  awake,  and  ordered  a  little  nour¬ 
ishment  to  be  given  soon  after.  So  now  you 
know  all  about  it,  and  when  Aunt  Nancy 
brings  some  chicken  broth  for  you,  I  hope  you 
will  take  every  drop  of  it,  for  I  am  sure  you 
need  it.” 

Taking  her  hand,  I  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness,  and,  knowing  the  way  to  a  mother’s 
heart,  asked  to  see  the  baby. 

The  poor  woman  sighed,  as  she  turned 
down  the  covers  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
showed  me  the  little  thing  asleep  there,  its 
thumb  in  its  mouth,  and  traces  of  tears  on  its 
tiny,  pale  cheeks. 

“He  is  very  puny,”  she  said,  “ and  cries  a 
great  deal,  but  still  he  is  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
and  I  think  I  could  not  live  without  my  child.” 

“  I  thought  so  too  a  few  weeks  ago,”  said  I, 
“but  my  darling  was  taken  from  me,  and  I 
feel,  that  though  I  loved  her,  as  only  a 
mother  can,  yet  since  my  husband  is  spared 
to  me,  I  am  very  thankful,  and  for  his  sake, 
desire  to  live  many  years  yet.” 


As  I  wiped  away  a  tear,  after  some  min¬ 
utes  silence,  I  saw  that  my  companion  wTas 
leaning  against  the  bed-post,  weeping  bitterly. 
Just  then  Harry  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
taking  her  babe  in  her  arms,  left  the  room 
without  speaking. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  door  opened  slowly, 
and  a  very  stout  negro  woman  came  in  on 
tip  toe.  She  had  left  her  shoes  outside,  but 
at  every  step  the  boards  creaked  under  her 
weight,  in  a  way  quite  distressing  to  weak 
nerves.  Giving  the  bowl  to  Harry,  she  said 
in  a  hoarse  whisper:  “Here,  doctor,  this 
yer  is  better  for  that  poor  young  miss  than  all 
your  camomel  and  turpentine.  Make  her 
take  every  spidgeon  of  it.”  So  saying, 

“  Aunty  ”  wheeled  about  and  made  her  way 
out  again. 

While  I  was  eating  the  broth,  Mrs.  Wilson 
came  in  to  see  if  we  needed  any  thing  more, 
and  then  left  us  for  the  night. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  she  and  her  babe 
had  slept  on  the  floor  in  the  parlor,  while  her 
loving  husband  had  occupied  a  comfortable 
lounge,  which  had  been  carried  there  from 
one  of  the  other  rooms. 

When  all  was  quiet,  and  Harry  asleep  in 
an  easy  chair  before  the  fire,  I  fell  asleep 
too,  and  slept  well  for  several  hours.  Towards 
morning,  however,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
racking  cough  and  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing.  My  head  wras  aching  violently,  and  I 
found  that  I  was  in  a  raging  fever.  I  tossed 
and  turned,  longing  for  water,  but  unwilling 
to  awaken  my  poor  wearied  husband,  until  at 
last  the  cough  became  so  distressing  that 
Harry  jumped  up  half-asleep,  exclaiming, 
“Inflammation  !  I  was  afraid  of  it.” 

This  exclamation  alarmed  me.  “Oh!  if 
that’s  the  case,  Harry,  what  shall  we  do  ?” 

“What  the  case,  Kate  ?  What  did  I  say  ?” 

I  told  him,  when,  endeavoring  to  force  a 
laugh,  he  said:  “Nonsense,  child  !  I  was 
dreaming.” 

It  would  not  do.  I  felt  that  I  was  very 
ill,  perhaps  in  danger  of  death. 

Observing  my  agitation,  Harry  had  recourse 
to  his  saddle-bags  again,  and  soon  made  a 
composing  mixture,  which  he  administered 
frequently,  until  I  felt  quite  calm.  He  then 
urged  me  to  be  very  quiet,  as  any  excitement 
would  increase  the  fever.  “But,”  he  added, 
“  I  am  not  so  despondent  as  you,  Katie.  I 
hope  you  will  be  well  in  a  few  days.  I  had 
been  dreaming  of  you  when  your  cough 
aroused  me,  and  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  I  said.  Y ou  have  taken  a  severe  cold, 
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and  your  system  seems  broken  down  by 
fatigue  and  exposure,  but  I  trust  that  no  serious 
illness  will  follow.  Rest,  proper  nourishment 
and”  (with  a  smile)  “Dr.  Lee’s  skilful  treat¬ 
ment  of  liis  first  patient  in  this  new  country, 
will  soon  make  all  right  again,  I  hope.” 

Reassured  a  little,  and  quieted  by  the  medi¬ 
cine,  I  soon  fell  into  a  doze.  Harry  lay  down 
beside  me,  and  held  my  hand,  until  in  his 
sleep  he  let  it  fall  from  his  grasp. 

We  were  aroused  before  sunrise  by  a  noise 
in  the  street  below,  and  the  cry  “All  hands 
aboard  for  Milton.  ’  ’ 

Harry  jumped  up,  and  tearing  a  leaf  from 
his  memorandum  book,  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
haste,  and  hurried  down  stairs,  just  in  time  to 
give  the  note  to  the  stage  driver,  as  he  was 
about  driving  off. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  the  dinner 
underway,  Mrs.  Wilson  brought  her  baby  and 
work-basket  “to  sit  a  while”  with  me,  she 
said, — “  for  James  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
you  and  the  doctor,  that  he  says  I  must  nurse 
you  this  morning,  so  your  husband  can  take  a 
little  rest.  He  allows  that  aunt  Nancy  must 
get  along  in  the  kitchen  by  herself  to-day  ;  so 
if  the  baby  won’t  disturb  you,  I  will  let  him 
crawl  about  the  floor  here,  while  I  do  some 
patching.  The  doctor  had  better  lie  down  on 
the  lounge  in  the  parlor,  and  get  some  sleep. 
He  must  be  very  tired.” 

Harry  whispered  a  few  words  to  her,  and 
after  administering  another  dose  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  went  to  lie  down. 

My  companion  made  but  short  answers  to 
my  numerous  questions,  and  refrained  from 
talking  so  .pertinaciously,  that  I  at  last  turned 
my  back  to  her,  and  soon  found  better  com¬ 
pany  in  the  “land  of  dreams.” 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  I  slept, 
until  roused  by  the  clock  striking  three  in  the 
afternoon.  On  awaking,  I  turned  towards  a 
female  figure  on  a  low  chair  before  the  fire, 
who  I  supposed  was  our  landlady,  still  sit¬ 
ting  there,  and  said  :  “Now  that  I  have  had  a 
good  sleep,  will  you  answer  my  questions  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  a  musical  voice,  “if 
you  will  promise  not  to  ask  many.” 

As  the  speaker  rose.from  her  seat,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed,  a  vision  of  rare  loveliness 
met  my  astonished  gaze.  Language  is  inade¬ 
quate  justly  to  describe  the  beauty  of  that  fair 
brow,  shaded  by  waves  of  rich  auburn  hair. 


Lovely  indeed  were  all  her  features,  but  oh  ! 
the  depth  of  expression  in  those  large  dark- 
blue  eyes,  beaming  with  the  light  of  a  pure 
heart,  intelligence  and  refinement.  The  round 
slender  form,  tastefully  attired,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  moments  of  this  beautiful  woman,  were  so 
suggestive  of  wealth  and  luxury,  that  I  at 
once  beheld  her,  in  imagination,  the  queen 
among  many  richly-dressed  and  elegant  guests 
at  a  gathering  of  the  rich  and  fashionable. 
But  far  different' were  her  surroundings  then. 
In  a  small,  poorly-furnished  chamber  of  an 
obscure  tavern,  clad  in  plain  though  neat  and 
suitable  apparel,  she  stood  in  her  unadorned 
beauty,  radiant  as  an  angel  of  consolation,  by 
the  bedside  of  a  suffering  stranger. 

How  pleasant  was  the  friendly  grasp  when 
she  took  my  hand  in  hers  ;  how  delicate  the 
touch  of  her  soft,  white  hand,  as  she  brushed 
back  the  stray  hairs  from  my  throbbing  temples. 
Hope  and  peace  seemed  to  spring  up  within 
my  breast,  as  my  heart  went  forth,  in  sisterly 
affection,  towards  my  lovely  visitor. 

Her  first  care  was  to  shake  up  the  pillows, 
smooth  the  covers  and  arrange  my  clothing, 
that  I  might  be  more  comfortable  ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  bed-curtains  were  looped 
back  and  the  windows  darkened  sufficiently 
to  exclude  the  glare  of  the  sun,  yet  admitting 
a  subdued  light  far  removed  from  the  gloomy 
darkness  so  common  to  the  sick-room. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  loud  whisper  : 
“  Lizzie  Bell,  are  you  within  ?”  anticipated  my 
first  question,  which  I  was  just  summoning 
courage  to  ask. 

Mrs.  Bell  left  the  room,  and  for  some  min¬ 
utes  held  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone  with 
some  one  in  the  hall,  only  part  of  which 
reached  me.  Enough,  however,  to  assure  me 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  remove  me  to 
Judge  Bell’s  house  without  delay  ;  and  that 
Harry  had  assented  to  their  kind  proposal. 
This  prospect  of  a  change  was  pleasant,  es¬ 
pecially  as  I  knew  that  we  were  depriving 
poor  Mrs.  Wilson  of  her  room  and  bed. 

A  quick  step  that  always  puts  my  heart  in  a 
flutter  now  came  along  the  hall,  and  my  hus¬ 
band’s  voice  sooned  joined  in  the  friendly 
consultation.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  in, 
and  explained  the  arrangements. 

He  then  said  :  “  Philip  is  very  anxious  to  be 
introduced  to  you.  I  would  see  him  at  once, 
Kate;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  coming 
in.” 

I  hesitated  a  little,  but  Harry,  taking  silence 
for  assent,  stepped  to  the  door  and  spoke  to 
Judge  Bell,  who  in  a  few  moments  entered, 
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his  wife  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  and  acknowledged 
Harry’s  introduction  with  a  low  bow  and  a 
few  words  of  courteous  welcome.  He  then 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  would  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangements  which  Dr.  Lee  and  himself 
had  made  for  the  future,  by  which  we  were 
to  consider  his  house  our  home,  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  least. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  a  few 
words,  and  he  withdrew,  saying,  as  he  left  the 
room,  that  in  half  an  hour  he  would  have  the 
horses  and  wagon  at  the  door. 

His  wife  followed  him  down  stairs,  but  soon 
returned,  accompanied  by  our  landlady,  who 
carried  a  large  basket.  From  this  she  took 
several  articles  of  clothing,  which  she  hung 
on  chairs  before  the  fire,  -  “to  air  them,”  she 
said. 

After  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast, 
which,  by  aunt  Nancy’s  strict  orders,  was 
“mollified  with  a  little  jelly,”  I  was  soon 
arrayed  in  a  complete  suit  of  clothing,  brought 
for  the  purpose  by  the  thoughtful  Mrs.  Bell. 
She  hesitated  a  moment  when  about  to  offer 
it,  but  as  though  judging  me  by  herself,  im¬ 
mediately  said:  “Hearing  that  you  had  lost 
your  trunks  for  a  time,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  bringing  a  change  of  clothing  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  then  offered  to  have  the  gar¬ 
ments  I  had  thrown  off  on  the  previous  night 
washed  and  sent  to  me  by  the  first  opportunity. 

“The  power  of  kindness,”  to  soothe  and 
cheer,  is  never  more  fully  appreciated  than 
when  sick  and  sorrowful  in  a  strange  land  ; 
the  wanderer  finds  sympathy,  necessary  as¬ 
sistance,  and  ungrudging  hospitality,  among 
those  who  were  unknown  to  him  but  a  few 
hours  before.  Misanthropy,  itself,  must  yield 
under  such  blessed  influences,  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  self  is  not  the  governing  motive  in 
all.  And  to  a  loving  heart,  longing  for  con¬ 
genial  friendships,  and  grateful  for  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  kind  feeling,  how  welcome  the 
timely  care  of  these — stranger  friends  ! 

Precisely  as  the  half-hour  elapsed,  Judge 
Bell  announced  that  the  horses  were  at  the 
door,  and  before  Harry  was  aware  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  he  had  taken  me  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  carried  me  to  the  wagon.  Here  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  awaited  me,  screened  from  ob¬ 
servation  by  impromptu  covers,  contrived  and 
put  up  by  the  judge  and  our  ingenious  “med¬ 
icine  man.” 

As  we  were  about  driving  off,  Nancy  came 
out,  puffing  and  blowing  in  her  haste  to  bid 
us  “good-bye.”  The  old  negress  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  she  had  climbed  up  to  shake 


hands  all  round,  and  then  was  helped  safely 
down  again,  with  considerable  difficulty.  As 
we  rode  away,  she  threw  a  little  parcel  into 
the  wagon,  screaming  after  us,  “Good-bye, 
,Miss  Lizzie.  I’m  coinin’  home,  Sunday. 
Give  my  love  to  my  sweet  Lily  bird,  and  tell 
her  to  eat  this  ginger-bread,  for  her  poor  ole 
aunty.  Good-bye,  Mas’r  Philip.  Good-bye, 
Doctor,  and  Miss  Lee,  too  ;  git  well  soon,  but 
don’t  take  too  much  doctor-stuff.  Yarb  teas 
is  more  account.  ’  ’ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  roads  were  not  quite  so  heavy  as  on  the 
previous  day  ;  the  storm  had  abated  during 
the  night,  and  the  sun  and  wind  had  exerted 
their  drying  powers  for  several  hours.  As  we 
rode  slowly  along,  Mrs.  Bell,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  related  how  they  had  been  informed 
of  our  arrival  and  the  unpleasant  circumstan¬ 
ces  connected  therewith.  The  Milton  stage 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  their  place,  when  the 
friendly  Abel  Smith  made  his  appearance 
here,  on  his  way,  or  rather  out  of  his  way,  to 
the  river.  He  had  left  home  that  morning  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  that  he  might  do  this 
unsolicited  favor. 

After  telling  of  our  arrival,  loss  of  baggage, 
and  my  illness,  he  took  the  whole  blame  upon 
himself,  attributing  all  to  his  carelessness  and 
want  of  forethought  in  not  providing  for  wet 
weather. 

“I  really  couldn’t  sleep  a  wink  all  night,” 
said  he,  ‘  ‘  thinkin’  of  that  poor  young  critter, 
tender  as  a  pullet,  a  sufferin’  all  along  of  my 
stupid,  no-account  way  of  doin’  business.” 

Good,  kind  Abel.  Awkward,  uncouth,  yet 
far  nobler  in  heart  and  life  than  many  who 
claim  superiority.  Verily,  a  rough  diamond. 

Not  aware  that  our  ride  had  ended,  but  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  had  stopped  for  some  other 
reason,  I  heard  a  sweet  childish  voice  say,  as 
though  taken  by  surprise  :  “Hurry,  Viny,  pick 
up  that  doll’s  hat,  and  pack  our  baby-clothes 
into  the  house.  Here’s  pa  and  the  wagon,  and 
maybe  they’ve  brought  home  the  sick  lady. 
Run  quick,  Viny,  before  ma  gets  out ;  you 
know  she  don’t  like  us  to  play  out-doors  ;  it 
isn’t  summer  yet.” 

“Oh!  here’s  mammy,  and  I’ll  catch  it. 
Bring  the  things  in  yourself,  Miss  Lily  ;  I’se 
afeard.” 

A  pattering  of  little  feet  was  soon  followed 
by  a  heavier  tread,  the  sound  of  slaps,  and  a 
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child’s  cry,  as  I  was  lifted  from  the  wagon, 
and  carried  into  the  house. 

A  room  had  been  prepared,  and  I  was  soon 
resting  on  the  lounge  to  recruit  a  little  before 
undergoing  the  process  of  disrobing  and  being 
lifted  into  bed.  As  Mrs.  Bell  was  arranging 
my  pillows,  a  smart-looking  mulatto  woman 
came  into  the  room,  leading  two  children  by 
the  hand.  One,  a  bright  little  woolley-head, 
who  was  striving  hard  to  force  tears  from  her 
roguish  eyes  by  rubbing  them  with  her 
knuckles,  while  she  pulled  back,  struggling  to 
free  her  arm  from  the  grip  that  held  it  like  a 
vice. 

The  other  little  delinquent,  the  golden - 
haired,  azure-eyed  angel  of  the  household, 
came  in  with  downcast  eyes  and  blushing 
with  shame,  but  manifesting  no  fear  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment. 

As  their  stern  jailor  brought  them  before 
Mrs.  Bell,  she  said  with  affected  solemnity, 
her  eyes  twinkling  the  while  with  good  humor, 
“Here,  Missus,  I’se  brought  yer  two  mighty 
bad  cliillen.  They  done  gone  and  played  out 
doors  all  this  yer  blessed  evenin’,  and  bin 
runnin’  in  and  out,  out  and  in,  all  day.  I 
couldn’t  do  nuffin  with  ’em,  and  so  I  jest 
brought  ’em  straight  along  in  here  to  shame 
’em  ’fore  company.  I  done  give  Viny  a  cuf¬ 
fin’,  cause  I  know  she’s  wust,  she’s  always 
’ticein  Miss  Lily  into  mischief,  good-for-notli- 
in’  little  nigger.” 

“Oh!  no,  Harriet,”  interposed  Lily,  “it 
was  all  my  fault,  to-day.  I  got  tired  playing 
with  acorns,  so  I  told  Yiny  let’s  go  out  on  the 
porch  and  ride  our  dolls  in  the  little  wagon 
that  Franky  made  for  me.  And  when  I  made 
her  do  it,  she  couldn’t  help  it.  Could  you, 
Yiny?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Lily,  Iwus  de  wust,  ’cause  I’m 
biggest,  and  Miss  Lizzie  tole  me  not  to  let  you 
play  out  doors.  It’s  all  my  fault.” 

Dismissing  Harriet  and  her  child,  Mrs.  Bell 
turned  to  Lily,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
lounge,  looking  very  contrite.  Taking  her  by 
the  hand,  the  good  mother  led  her  child  to  the 
door,  saying  in  a  gentle  tone:  “My  little 
daughter  has  disobeyed  me,  and  what  is  far 
worse,  tried  to  deceive  me,  by  hurrying  into 
the  house,  that  I  might  not  see  her  on  forbid¬ 
den  ground.  You  have  been  very  sinful,  my 
child,  and  now  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  room 
for  an  hour,  and  think  over  it.” 

The  child  sobbed,  as  she  left  the  room,  and 
the  mother  sighed  and  wiped  away  a  tear,  as 
she  gazed  after  her  darling. 

W e  sat  in  silence,  until  Harriet  returned  to 


assist  me  into  bed.  This  was  soon  accom¬ 
plished,  and  mistress  and  servant  went  out 
together,  leaving  me  alone  for  a  short  time. 

Though  feverish  and  racked  with  pain,  the 
air  of  comfort  and  elegance  by  which  I  was 
surrounded  almost  induced  forgetfulness  of 
suffering.  The  damask  curtains,  rich  Brussels 
carpet,  heavy  carved  furniture,  snowy  linen, 
and  various  little  luxuries  of  the  dressing-table, 
all  indicated  wealth  and  refined  taste  ;  while 
the  blazing  logs  in  the  open  fire-place,  the 
inviting  lounge  placed  before  it,  and  cozy-look- 
ing  arm  chairs  at  each  corner,  were  equally 
suggestive  of  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life. 

The  agreeable  reflections  consequent  upon 
this  pleasant  observation,  were  soon  dispelled 
by  my  good  husband  making  his  appearance, 
looking  so  contented  and  happy,  that  I  still 
further  regretted  my  increasing  illness,  and 
the  anxiety  which  I  knew  it  would  cause 
him. 

Looking  around  with  almost  childish  de¬ 
light,  he  said,  “  Isn’t  this  glorious,  wife  ?” 

“Very  !”  I  strove  to  reply,  with  a  smile. 

The  word  was  uttered  with  difficulty,  but 
the  smile  w7as  a  total  failure,  a  sudden 
twinge  of  pain  just  then  darting  through  my 
frame. 

The  watchful  eyes  saw  all  in  a  moment,  and 
the  joyous  smile  gave  place  to  an  anxious, 
almost  hopeless  look,  as  he  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  further  into  the  state  of  my  lungs.  With 
a  sigh  that  made  me  tremble,  Harry  left  the 
room  without  speaking.  When  he  returned, 
our  kind  hostess  accompanied  him,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  preparing  and  applying  a  blister 
and  other  necessary  remedies. 

When  summoned  to  tea,  their  places  was 
supplied  by  a  sedate-looking  colored  girl, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  said  modestly, 
as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  “if  you 
please,  ma’am,  I’m  Lucy,  come  to  wait  on 
you.  Miss  Lizzie  says  I’m  to  be  your  maid 
wrhile  you  are  here.” 

Unable  to  speak,  I  motioned  to  a  chair,  but 
my  sable  attendant  humbly  preferred  to  sit  on 
the  floor. 

When,  after  tea,  Mrs.  Bell  returned,  she 
told  me  that  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for  in 
great  haste,  by  Mrs.  Howard,  whose  little  son 
was  lying  dangerously  ill.  He  had  taken  cold 
during  the  late  storm,  pneumonia  had  resulted, 
and  he  was  now  so  low  that  his  mother  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  his  recover}'. 

During  the  whole  of  that  weary  night  this 
lovely  woman  watched  by  my  bedside.  With 
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her  own  delicate  hands  she  dressed  the  blis¬ 
tered  skin,  and  as  every  hour  elapsed,  carefully 
administered  the  prescribed  medicines.  Her 
labor  of  love  was  blessed,  for  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  the  disease  had  been  checked,  the 
pain  diminished,  fever  under  control,  and 
nothing  left  to  be  overcome  but  extreme  las¬ 
situde. 

How  glorious  her  reward,  when  our  Master 
shall  say  to  her,  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto  Med' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Harry  remained  all  night  at  Mrs.  Howard’s, 
detained  there  not  only  by  her  child’s  illness, 
but  also  by  its  effect  on  the  self-reproaching 
and  agonized  father.  The  poor  man  recog¬ 
nized  him  immediately,  although  he  was  not 
aware  of  our  being  in  the  vicinity,  and  met 
him  with  the  cordial  greeting  of  a  sincere 
friend.  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  would 
not  suffice,  but  he  fairly  embraced  him,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  welcome. 

When  informed  that  his  child’s  case  was 
critical,  almost  hopeless,  he  broke  forth  into 
lamentation  and  bitter  self-reproaches,  walk¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  ringing  his  hands  as  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!  I  have 
killed  my  noble  boy  !  My  darling  child,  my 
only  one  !  Save  him,  Harry,  oh  !  save  him, 
and  I  will  solemnly  swear  never  to  touch 
another  drop.  Oh  !  dreadful  infatuation  !  I 
have  murdered  my  wife  and  child,  and  poor 
little  Mary,  for  whom  I  promised  a  father’s 
care  !” 

The  child,  disturbed  by  these  ravings, 
moaned  as  though  unable  to  endure  the  excite¬ 
ment,  while  the  poor  mother  strove  in  vain  to 
quiet  her  maniac  husband ;  for  on  removing 
him  gently  from  the  room,  it  was  discovered 
that  reason  had  deserted  its  throne.  Constant 
intoxication  for  several  weeks,  followed  by 
the  re-action  of  a  day’s  abstinence,  and  the 
terrible  remorse  of  a  conscience-stricken 
parent,  on  beholding,  as  he  supposed,  his 
dying  child,  completed  the  wreck  of  a  natur¬ 
ally  fine  intellect.  For  some  time  his  mental 
powers  had  been  gradually  failing,  and  his 
moral  tendencies  growing  more  and  more  per¬ 
verted  ;  but  from  that  dreadful  night,  until 
removed  by  death,  poor  George  Howard  lived 
a  helpless,  harmless  idiot.  As  guilty  of  self- 
murder  as  the  miserable  wretch,  who,  in  vol¬ 
untary  rashness,  by  a  deadly  weapon,  sends 
his  soul  into  eternity. 

He  sinned  against  light  and  knowledge. 


The  entreaties  and  tears  of  a  faithful  wife,  and 
loving  little  child,  the  counsel  of  friends,  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason,  and  the  stings  of  a  guilty  con¬ 
science,  were  all  unheeded  ;  and  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  this  lust  for  strong  drink,  he  bar¬ 
tered  home,  comfort,  respectability,  useful¬ 
ness,  family,  friends,  and,  finally,  reason  and 
life  itself.  Thus,  in  early  manhood,  the  tal¬ 
ented,  brilliant  George  Howard  “  died  a  sa  fool 
dieth.” 

While  anxiously  watching  the  suffering- 
child,  Harry  learned  from  Mrs.  Howard  the 
reason  for  her  husband’s  bitter  self-reproach. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding 
that  of  our  memorable  ride,  she  had  taken 
from  a  trunk,  in  which  she  kept  a  few  treas¬ 
ured  mementoes  of  happier  days,  a  small  sil¬ 
ver  box,  containing  the  most  precious  of  these 
relics.  This  was  the  miniature  likeness  of  her 
former  husband,  encased  in  gold  and  set  with 
large  and  cosily  pearls — his  bridal  gift.  This 
she  had  intended  to  present  to  her  daughter 
that  morning,  it  being  her  fourteenth  birth¬ 
day,  knowing  that  she  would  dearly  prize 
this  portrait  of  her  father.  After  placing  it 
under  Mary’s  plate  on  the  breakfast  table,  Mrs. 
Howard  went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the 
meal,  anticipating  with  pleasure  the  surprise 
with  which  her  child  would  receive  it.  She 
had  reserved  it  until  this  time,  purposely  with¬ 
holding  from  Mary  the  knowledge  of  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

But  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  her  ;  for, 
when  the  plates  were  turned,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  under  any  one  of  them.  Alarmed  and 
distressed,  yet  deeming  it  prudent  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  for  a  time,  she  did  not  allude  to  it.  As 
they  were  about  leaving  the  table,  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  been  to  the  tavern  already  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  took  the  cherished  thing  from 
his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up  in  triumph,  said, 
exultingly,  “Much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard.  Quite  a  windfall  for  such  a  poor  devil  as 
I,  without  a  copper  cent  to  bless  himself  with. 
You  can’t  cheat  me;  I  saw  you  sneaking  it 
under  Moll’s  plate,  and  as  ‘wliat’s  yours  is 
mine,’  you  know,  I  just  thought  I  would  ap¬ 
propriate  it.  The  gold  is  fine  and  the  jewels 
are  rare,  but  the  picture — bah  !  Herbert  Ray 
never  looked  like  this  milk-sop  of  a  fellow, 
fool  as  he  was.” 

The  poor  woman  and  her  trembling  daugh¬ 
ter  clasped  their  hands  in  anguish,  but  re¬ 
mained  silent,  fearing  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
inebriate,  who,  seeing  no  hope  of  a  quarrel, 
started  to  leave  the  house. 

Little  Frank  could  control  himself  no 
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longer,  but,  rising  from  his  seat,  cried  :  “Fa¬ 
ther,  do  give  it  to  mother  :  it  is  hers.” 

The  debasing  influences  which  for  a  series 
of  years  had  changed  the  very  nature  of  George 
Howard — once  a  genial,  warm-hearted  and 
highly-cultivated  gentleman,  now  cruel  and 
almost  vulgar — had  nevertheless  failed  to  crush 
out  that  natural  parental  love  which  his 
child  had  inspired  in  brighter  and  happier 
days.  Thence  through  all  the  unkindness 
manifested  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his 
family,  this  redeeming  parental  feature 
gleamed  brightly,  as  lightning  amid  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  surrounding  clouds. 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  unusual  and 
therefore  unexpected  interference  of  the  boy 
roused  the  lurking  devil  in  his  father’s  breast, 
and  suddenly  the  poor  child  was  felled  to  the 
floor  by  a  cruel  blow. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
fiendish  act,  the  unnatural  parent  left  the 
house,  carrying  the  treasure  with  him. 

He  did  not  return  until  noon  of  the  next 
day,  when,  throwing  down  a  silver  dollar  on 
the  table,  he  said  :  “  There,  that  is  better  than 
the  cursed  bauble  ;  it  will  buy  bread.  I  sold 
the  gold  and  pearls  to  the  jeweller,  at  Milton, 
for  five  dollars.  Here’s  one,  and  I’ve  had  a 
jolly  good  time  with  the  rest.” 

“Did  you  sell  the  miniature,  too  ?”  Mrs. 
Howard  tremblingly  inquired. 

“Sell  it?  Who  the  d — 1  do  you  think 
would  give  shucks  for  such  trash  ?  I  suppose 
I  might  have  exchanged  it  with  you  for  some¬ 
thing  marketable,  among  your  concealed 
treasures.  I’d  have  sold  it  to  you  cheap,  if  I 
hadn’t  dropped  it,  somewhere  near  the  pond 
in  Bell’s  woods.  So  if  you  want  the  shadow 
of  one  husband  while  blessed  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  another,  you  can  probably  find  it. 
Only  be  as  alert  in  seeking  for  the  shadow'  as 
you  were  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  the  sub¬ 
stance,  and  I’ll  wager  a  gallon  of  Harkie’s 
best  on  your  success.” 

Frank,  who  had  heard  all,  without  being 
seen  slipped  quietly  from  the  house  and  ran 
to  the  place  his  father  had  mentioned.  After 
searching  for  several  hours  on  the  dam pground, 
wading  through  mud  and  briars,  and  vret  to 
the  skin  by  the  falling  rain,  he  at  last  espied 
the  little  box,  and  within  it  found  the  object 
of  his  search,  uninjured.  It  was  then  that  we 
met  him  on  our  way  to  Bellville. 

When  Mrs.  Howard  arose  next  morning, 
she  found  her  son  very  ill,  feverish,  and 
breathing  with  great  difficulty.  Mentioning 
her  apprehensions  to  her  husband,  he  too  be¬ 


came  alarmed,  and  on  examining  the  child, 
pronounced  his  symptoms  indicating  pneumo¬ 
nia.  He  administered  medicine,  but  as  there 
wras  no  change  for  the  better  by  nightfall,  he 
urged  his  wife  to  send  at  once  out  to  Judge 
Bell’s  for  the  physician  who  had  just  arrived 
there  from  the  East. 

He  had  not  left  the  house  all  day,  and,  re¬ 
fusing  food,  had  remained  by  the  bedside  un¬ 
til  aroused  by  Harry’s  voice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Hard  was  the  struggle  between  life  and 
death,  but  finally  means  were  blessed,  and  the 
destroyer  thwarted  for  a  season.  It  w'as  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  however,  before  little  Frank  How¬ 
ard  was  sufficiently  convalescent  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  a  short  ride.  His  first  going  out 
after  his  illness  was  to  accompany  his  mother 
and  sister  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bell,  who  sent  a 
carriage  for  them  one  morning,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  would  shut  up  the  house  and 
all  come  to  spend  the  day  with  her. 

By  this  time  I  had  fully  recovered  health 
and  strength,  and  my  good  spirits  were  rap¬ 
idly  returning.  Who  could  help  feeling  hap¬ 
py  in  so  good  a  home,  and  among  such  kind 
friends  ? 

The  domicile  of  the  Bell  family  was  not  a 
villa,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  yet  a  stately  mansion, 
but  a  good  old-fashioned  homestead,  built  at 
different  times,  but  well  kept  and  in  perfect 
repair.  Surrounded  by  old  forest  trees,  it 
stood  on  a  slight  eminence,  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  connected  therewith  by  a 
good,  well-travelled  road,  the  highway  be¬ 
tween  Bellville  and  Milton,  toe  county  seat. 

Just  beyond  the  orchard,  in  the  fine  old 
elm  timber,  known  as  Bell’s  woods,  lay  a 
sweet,  romantic  glen.  Thence  the  name — 
Glen  Elm. 

The  surrounding  country  was  mostly 
prairie,  interspersed  with  occasional  patches  of 
woodland. 

The  original  dwelling,  a  substantial  weather- 
boarded  log-house,  contained  two  spacious 
rooms,  now  used  as  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
and  forming  a  back  building  to  the  more 
modern  structure.  This  consisted  of  a  hand¬ 
some  two-storied  white  frame  house,  through 
the  centre  of  which  ran  a  wide  hall,  having 
two  large  rooms  on  each  side.  To  the  left 
were  the  family  parlor  in  front,  and  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Western  custom)  Mrs.  Bell’s  chamber 
back,  which  connected  with  the  dining-room 
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by  a  small  passage-way.  On  the  right  of  the 
hall  were  the  drawing- rooms,  connected  by 
folding -doors. 

The  upper  story  was  divided  into  four  guest- 
chambers.  The  one  over  the  parlor  being, 
par  excellence ,  the  spare  room,  was  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  appropriated  to  my  use.  A  snug  little 
room,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  hall,  was  called, 
by  the  servants,  “Young  Mas’r  Philip’s 
room.”  A  one-story  wing,  joined  to  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  contained  the  library,  store-rooms, 
pantries,  lumber  rooms,  and  those  appropri¬ 
ated  to  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  servants,  all  slaves,  occupied  comfort¬ 
able  log-cabins  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  ; 
each  family  having  a  separate  house  and  gar¬ 
den.  Besides  these,  meat  and  smoke  houses, 
dairy  vaults,  granaries  and  stables  were  scat¬ 
tered  among  the  trees,  giving  the  place  some¬ 
what  the  appearance  of  a  little  colony  in  the 
woods. 

The  lawn  before  the  house,  sloping  gently 
to  the  road,  was  covered  with  a  smoothly 
mown  carpet  of  grass,  while  huge  elm,  walnut 
and  cotton-wood  trees  stood  in  regular  rows, 
extending  from  the  dwelling  to  the  road.  A 
number  of  old  stumps  here  and  there,  over 
which  vines  had  been  trailed,  explained  how 
this  regularity  had  been  effected.  A  white¬ 
washed  fence,  large  gate,  and  stile,  which  also 
answered  the  purposes  of  a  horse-block,  sep¬ 
arated  the  grounds  from  the  road,  while  a 
well-kept  carriage-way  led  from  the  gate  to 
one  end  of  the  wide  porch  that  extended  along 
the  whole  front  of  the  house. 

.The  estate  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
its  present  owner  at  the  death  of  his  old  bach¬ 
elor  uncle,  Colonel  Godfrey  Bell,  about  eight 
years  before,  who  had  left  him  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  consisting  of  several  farms,  wild  land, 
town  lots  and  houses,  bonds,  mortgages,  ser¬ 
vants  and  personal  property  to  a  large 
amount,  on  condition  that  he  would  leave 
Kentucky  at  once  and  settle  permanently  on 
the  Bell  farm,  in  Missouri.  This  our  friend, 
with  some  regret  at  leaving  home  and  kindred, 
resolved  to  do,  and  with  his  lovely  bride  left 
all, to  find  a  new  home  among  strangers. 

On  taking  possession  of  his  inheritance,  he 
immediately  began  to  improve,  and  built  an 
addition  to  the  old  house,  which,  having  com¬ 
pleted,  he  furnished  the  whole  with  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  taste  of  “the  old  Kentucky  home.  ” 

Here,  a  year  afterwards,  their  twin  daugh¬ 
ters,  Rose  and  Lily,  were  born,  who,  in  course 
of  time,  were  followed  by  James,  Godfrey,  and 
baby  Willie. 


The  youngest  of  the  little  flock  had  recently 
fallen  a  victim  to  that  subtle  foe  of  early  child¬ 
hood — the  croup.  Death’s  ruthless  hand  was 
not  stayed  until  the  blooming  Rose  of  seven 
summers,  the  thoughtful  James,  but  five  y ears 
old,  and  roguish,  romping  little  Godfrey,  just 
entering  his  fourth  year,  had  lain  down  and 
died.  These  budding  flowers  all  withered  by 
that  dreadful  scourge — scarlet  fever. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  stricken  parents 
saw  four  of  their  beloved  offspring  consigned 
to  the  grave.  In  mercy,  one  bright  flower 
was  left,  still  to  bloom  in  fragrant  beauty, 
amidst  the  desolation  of  their  blighted  garden. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  bright  morning  in  early 
June,  when  Miss  Bell  sent  her  carriage  for  the 
Howard  family. 

Our  accustomed  resort,  both  morning  and 
evening,  was  the  large  vine-shaded  porch  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  thither  we  repaired  to 
await  the  coming  of  our  guests.  1  sat  on  the 
steps,  idly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new 
novel,  my  mind  dwelling  more  upon  the  stern 
realities  of  life  than  on  the  imaginative  pic¬ 
tures  which  its  pages  unfolded.  Our  lovely 
hostess  reclined  on  a  lounge  near  the  door,  her 
eyes  bent  on  the  pages  of  a  book  while  the 
ever-busy  fingersplied  the  swiftly-moving  knit¬ 
ting  needles,  adding  row  upon  row  to  the 
length  of  a  tiny  stocking.  The  ball  had  fallen 
to  the  floor,  where  Lily  and  her  pet  kitten 
soon  made  a  pretty  tangle  of  the  bright  scarlet 
yarn. 

A  long  silence,  broken  by  Mrs.  Bell,  who 
said,  as  she  closed  her  book  and  laid  aside  her 
knitting — “  Come,  Madam  Sobersides,  let  us 
stroll  towards  the  road  and  see  if  our  friends 
are  coming.  Run  into  the  house,  Lily,  and 
get  our  sun-bonnets.” 

“  Mine  too,  ma  ?” 

“Not  this  time,  my  daughter.  You  must 
undo  the  mischief  that  you  and  your  naughty 
Snow  have  just  now  done.  When  we  return 
I  shall  expect  to  see  ball,  needles,  and  yarn 
properly  placed  on  my  work-table.” 

The  child  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and 
on  looking  back  through  the  trees,  we  saw  her 
patiently  untangling  and  rewinding,  as  she 
playfully  scolded  the  frolicksome  puss. 

Our  conversation  gradually  merged  from  a 
playful  strain  of  friendly  banter  into  a  more 
serious  interchange  of  thought,  and  we  finally 
spoke  in  the  earnest  language  of  the  heart. 
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During  this  sweet  communing,  such  as  we 
had  never  held  together  before,  we  strayed, 
arm  in  arm,  to  a  quiet  spot  in  the  woods,  screen¬ 
ed  from  the  road  by  trees  and  undergrowth.  In 
this  calm  retreat  were  four  little  graves,  side 
by  side. 

“  Close  in  every  churchyard 
The  little  hillocks  lie  ; 

But  every  hillock  represents 
An  angel  in  the  sky.” 

Slowly  retracing  our  steps,  my  sweet  friend, 
laying  her  hand  on  mine,  said:  “I  had  a 
lovely  sister  once,  and  her  name  was  yours. 
For  her  sake,  dear  friend,  let  us  be  Kate  and 
Lizzie  to  each  other.”  A  kiss  sealed  the 
friendly  compact,  and  thenceforth  we  were  as 
sisters. 

Before  we  reached  the  house,  Lily  came 
bounding  towards  us,  capering  with  delight, 
as  she  exclaimed:  “Oh,  Ma!  What  do  you 
think  ?  Mary  has  come,  and  dear  little  Frank  ; 
and  they  will  stay  all  day  !  Isn’t  it  nice, 
Aunt  Kate  ?”  Lily  had  claimed  relationship 
from  the  first. 

“Have  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  doctor 
come  ?”  asked  her  mother. 

“  Oh  !  I  forgot.  Yes,  Mrs.  Howard  is  here  ; 
but  the  doctor  went  with  Abel  Smith  to  the 
river  this  morning,  so  Mary  told  me.” 

Having  delivered  her  message,  the  happy 
darling  hurried  back  toiler  young  visitors. 

We  found  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughter  j 
standing  on  the  porch  beside  the  still  pale  and 
weak  Frank,  who  lay  on  the  lounge  almost 
exhausted,  but  smiling  as  though  glad  to  be  at 
Glen  Elm  once  more.  The  matrons  were  soon 
seated  in  the  parlor,  having  resigned  the  porch  j 
to  the  children. 

As  I  placed  my  chair  at  the  open  window, 

I  was  struck  with  the  loveliness  of  the  group  | 
without.  The  sick  boy  leaned  back  on  his  j 
pillows,  looking  very  feeble,  but  patient  and  ] 
happy.  Lily’s  bright  face  was  clouded  by  a  | 
look  of  sorrowful  surprise,  as  she  knelt  beside 
her  little  friend,  gazing  wonderingly  on  his 
emaciated  form,  and  touching  the  thin,  white 
hands  as  though  fearful  of  hurting  him. 

Behind  them  stood  a  lovely  girl,  whose 
childish  face  and  figure  betokened  early  youth, 
but  whose  thoughtful  mien  and  premature 
ways  were  sadly  indicative  of  the  restraining 
and  subduing  influences  of  sorrow  and  priva¬ 
tion  on  a  young  heart.  Her  large,  dark  eyes 
wore  the  same  indescribable  expression  as  did 
those  of  her  half-brother,  but  her  hair  was  of 
a  lighter  brown  than  his,  and  fell  in  heavy 
curls  around  her  fair  young  face  and  snowy 


neck.  Many  years,  with  their  changes,  have 
passed  over  the  little  trio,  but  still  beautilul 
in  form  and  feature,  gifted  in  intellect,  and 
lovely  in  character  now  as  in  the  morning  of 
her  life,  is  our  gentle  Mary  Ray. 

As  I  turned  from  the  window  to  answer 
Mrs.  Bell,  who  was  about  leaving  the  room  to 
attend  to  some  household  duty,  Mrs.  Howard 
suddenly  exclaimed:  “Is  it  possible!  Is 
this — can  it  be — little  Katie  West  ?” 

Surprised,  I  smiled  an  affirmative,  but  was 
unable  to  remember  where  or  when  I  had  ever 
encountered  that  singularly  beautiful  face, 
whose  wonderful  eyes  haunted  me  as  some¬ 
thing  seen  in  a  long-forgotten,  suddenly-re¬ 
membered  dream.  The  stately  figure,  clear 
brow  and  finely-chiselled  features,  were  famil¬ 
iar,  but  the  gray  hair  and  deathly  pale  face 
baffled  for  a  time  all  my  efforts  at  recollec¬ 
tion. 

Howard — Ray  ?  Could  it  indeed  be  so  ? 
Could  that  pale,  wan  and  dejected  face,  that 
poorly-clad  form  and  subdued  mien,  be  the 
same  radiant- faced,  splendidly- attired  bride, 
whose  dazzling  jewels,  costly  apparel  and  in¬ 
comparable  beauty  had  impressed  my  childish 
fancy  with  a  sense  of  awe,  as  she  glided 
gracefully  through  the  crowded  saloons  of  my 
aunt  on  the  occasion  of  a  bridal  party  given 
for  her  ? 

In  her  own  words  I  asked,  “  Is  it — can  it  be 
— Miss  Melverton  ?” 

“Yes,  Katie,  I  am  the  once  admired  and 
courted  Julia  Melverton,  the  proud  heiress  and 
haughty  belle.  But  times  have  changed  with 
me,  ‘Little  One,’  (you  see  I  still  remember  your 
old  pet  name,)  and  I  am  now  what  you  see 
me,  a  poor  seamstress,  clad  in  cheap  calico, 
and  forced  to  earn  my  children’s  bread  by 
daily  toil ;  yet  proud  and  unyielding  still. 
Keep  my  secret,  if  you  please.  Let  us  be  as 
strangers  to  each  other.” 

Our  hostess  re-entered  at  this  moment,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  sewed  on  in  silence  until  asked 
by  Judge  Bell,  who  had  followed  his  wife  into 
the  room,  “  Why  George  had  not  come  ?” 

She  replied  that  Abel  Smith  had  stopped 
there  that  morning  and  offered  to  take  her 
husband  to  the  river,  thinking  that  the  ride 
might  be  serviceable  to  him,  and  probably 
cheer  him  up  a  little.  “  He  had  been  gone 
about  an  hour,”  she  added,  “when  Reuben 
came  for  us.” 

The  conversation  became  general,  but  my 
thoughts  still  recurred  to  the  strange  and  very 
unexpected  recognition. 

When  Harry  came  in  to  dinner,  I  saw  at  a 
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glance  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  no  recollection 
of  the  laughing  hoy  who  had  claimed  her 
hand  for  the  first  dance  because  “  Uncle’s 
dancing  days  were  over.” 

D  uring  the  afternoon  she  told  us  that  she  | 
expected  to  leave  Missouri  in  a  few  days,  for 
an  indefinite  period,  as  she  was  about  visit¬ 
ing  her  father-in-law’s  family,  in  Virginia. 
The  senior  Mr.  Howard  had  written  to  liei  in 
answer  to  her  letter  informing  him  of  his  son’s 
derangement  and  their  child’s  illness.  He 
invited  them  to  come  home  to  his  house  for  as 
long  a  period  as  they  thought  proper  to  stay, 
urging  them  to  come  immediately,  as  the 
strong  mountain  air  would  brace  up  ‘  •  the  boy  ’  ’ 
and  something  might  be  done  for  poor 
George. 

No  allusion  was  made  to  Mary’s  accom¬ 
panying  them.  “It  may  be  an  oversight, 
but  my  child  shall  not  intrude  upon  them,” 
said  the  sensitive  mother.  “  I  will  go  by  way 
of  New  York,  and  leave  her  with  her  Grand¬ 
ma  Ray,  who  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  get  her 
away  from  her  ‘heathen  mother,’  as  she  is 
good  enough  to  style  me.” 

“ Is  Mary  willing  to  go  there?”  asked  our 
host. 

“  The  dear  child  avoids  the  subject  ;  but  I 
fear  that  the  anticipation  is  not  agreeable. 
Her  recollections  of  her  grandmother  are  far 
from  pleasant.  But  she  is  a  good  girl,  and 
will  do  whatever  I  think  will  be  best  for 
her.” 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Mrs.  Ray  was  one 
of  those  Pharisaical  disciples  who  “  strain  at 
a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,”  rendering  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  dismal 
and  repulsive  to  young  hearts  by  her  rigid 
austerity  of  manners  and  want  of  charity. 
“Having  a  name  to  live,”  her  heart  was  de-  j 
voted  to  the  world  and  its  fashions,  though 
her  profession  forbade  her  indulgence  in  its  ) 
gay  amusements. 

Mary  had  spent  three  years  with  her  grand¬ 
mother,  and  though  sorely  tried  by  the  un¬ 
reasonable  fault-finding  to  which  she  was  con¬ 
stantly  subject,  great  good  had  resulted  from  ( 
these  trials.  By  the  beautiful  example  and 
faithful  labors  of  a  devoted  Sunday-school 
teacher  she  was  led,  “in  the  dew  of  her 
yOutli,”  to  choose  “  the  better  part.”  Thus, 
beautified  by  grace,  the  crowning  attraction 
was  given  to  the  “rare  excellence ”  of  this 
lovely  girl. 

A  thunder  shower  came  up  towards  night, 
and  though  the  rain  ceased  before  dark,  the 
night  air  was  considered  too  damp  to  expose 


the  sick  boy.  Bo  Mrs.  Howard  was  persuaded 
to  remain  until  the  next  day.  She  could 
do  this  more  conveniently,  as  her  husband 
was  not  expected  home  before  the  return  trip 
of  Smith’s  stage. 

During  the  evening  our  host  appeared  unu¬ 
sually  thoughtful,  and  said  but  little.  After 
a  brief  consultation  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
called  from  the  room  for  that  purpose,  he  said 
to  Mrs.  Howard :  “  I  have  a  proposition  to 
make  to  you.  My  little  Lily  is  running  wild 
here  for  want  of  some  one  to  hold  her  in  a 
little.  She  knows  no  more  about  books  than 
her  pet  kitten,  simply  because  her  mother 
thinks  she  is  too  young  to  be  required  to 
study.  Now,  if  you  will  loan  me  your  daugh¬ 
ter  for  a  year,  we  can  manage  the  thing  nice¬ 
ly,  so  that  our  little  colt  can  be  brought  into 
the  traces  without  being  aware  of  it.  Mary 
can  pursue  her  studies  under  my  eye,  and  she 
and  our  little  one  can  play  together  as  two 
sisters  would.  By  degrees  Lily  can  be  initia¬ 
ted  into  the  mysteries  of  “the  three  R’s,” 
(reading,  ’riting,  and  ’rithmetic,  you  know,) 
and  Mary,  as  the  elder  playmate,  can  attract 
and  control  her  as  no  governess  could.  Wc 
will  love  and  care  for  her  as  for  a  daughter, 
and  I  am  sincere  in  saying  that  we  are  happy 
to  hold  her  up  as  a  model  for  our  child’s  im¬ 
itation.  Will  you  consent,  Mrs.  Howard?” 

“Most  thankfully.  Mary,  have  you  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  ?” 

Choked  with  emotion,  the  child  managed  to 
utter,  as  she  took  Judge  Bell's  hand,  “You 
are  very  kind  sir,”  and  then  broke  down. 

Folding  the  weeping  girl  in  his  arms,  the 
Judge  imprinted  a  fatherly  kiss  on  the  fair, 
young  brow.  Then  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
he  led  her  to  his  wife,  who  also  kissed  her 
tenderly  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside  her  on 
the  sofa,  where  she  sat  with  her  arm  around 
her  waist  until  we 'separated  for  the  night. 

Lily’s  joy  next  morning,  when  informed  of 
the  arrangement,  was  beyond  measure.  She 
danced  and  clapped  her  hands,  fairly  scream¬ 
ing  with  delight. 

Viny  was  soon  informed  that  she  must  not 
expect  to  be  so  familiar  as  of  old,  “  For,”  said 
Lily,  “you  know,  Viny,  that  when  young 
ladies  get  big  enough  to  learn  lessons,  they 
mustn’t  play  with  the  servants  any  more.” 

Seeing  that  her  poor  little  cast-off  playmate 
looked  rather  chop-fallen  at  this  state  of 
things,  she  added,  in  a  coaxing  tone :  “  But 
never  mind,  Viny,  you  are  my  own  little 
maid,  Ma  says,  and  you  shall  have  all  my 
play -things ;  and  just  think,  my  great  big  doll, 
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too.  And  you  shall  learn  to  read  after  a  while, 
hut  not  just  yet.  I  must  learn  first,  and  then 
I  will  teach  you.” 

Viny  grinned  an  assent  to  the  proposed 
transfer  of  toys,  hut  very  wisely  stipulated, 
“  Give  me  ’em  now,  Miss  Lily,  ’cause  you 
might  change  your  mind,  you  know.” 

Hand  in  hand,  the  children  ran  off  to  settle 
the  matter. 

About  noon  Captain  Smith  appeared  at  the 
gate,  and  led  the  passive,  unresisting  George 
Howard  to  the  porch.  Seating  him  on  the 
steps,  he  said  :  “  Now,  you  sit  there,  sir,  until 
the  old  lady  comes  out  to  take  care  on  you. 
Good  day,  Miss  Howard.  You  see  I  brought 
the  boss  home  safe  and  sound.  He  wasn’t  no 
more  trouble  than  ‘a  suckin’  turkey.’  Good 
day,  ladies,  all.” 

Chuckling  with  appreciation  of  his  own 
brilliant  wit,  the  gallant  Captain  made  a  su¬ 
premely  graceful  bow,  and  bow-legged  his 
way  to  the  road  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Howard’s  arrangements 
were  all  made,  and  she  and  her  imbecile  hus¬ 
band,  with  their  little  son,  said  “good-by,” 
and  started  on  their  journey  to  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion. 

Their  small  stock  of  furniture  was  sold,  and 
the  little  house  passed  into  other  hands.  A  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  scrubbing,  white-washing 
and  paint-cleaning  soon  rendered  the  littletene- 
ment  quite  comfortable  for  the  new-comers, 
who  were  no  others  than  our  illustrious  Dr. 
Henry  Lee  and  family. 

We  could  not  but  feel  regret  on  leaving 
the  hospitable  mansion  where  we  had  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  kindness,  and  where  we  also 
experienced  the  constant  pleasure  of  cultivated 
association  ;  but  as  a  “house  to  let”  in  the 
town  was  of  rare  occurrence,  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  secure  this  one  without  delay. 

Our  rag  carpets,  Windsor  chairs,  cherry 
tables  and  maple  beadsteads  were  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  luxury  we  had  just  re¬ 
signed  ;  but  then  it  was  home ,  and  the  fact  of 
possession  enhanced  the  value  of  our  little 
worldly  store. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  were  settled  in  our  new 
home,  and  right  proud  and  happy  was  I  to  do 
the  honors  of  my  own  table  on  the  occasion  of 
our  friends  from  Glen  Elm  spending  a  socia- 
able  evening  with  us. 

Our  parlor  served  also  as  a  dining-room, 


while  a  smaller  one  contained  our  bed-room 
furniture.  Harry’s  office  was  a  cosy  little 
closet,  with  one  window  in  it,  just  off  the 
“living  room.”  Though  small,  its  dimen¬ 
sions  were  sufficient  to  contain  his  book-case, 
writing-table  and  chair,  and  shelves  for  med¬ 
icines. 

The  faithful  Lucy,  whom  we  had  hired  for 
the  year,  presided  over  a  nice  little  kitchen, 
and  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  her 
delight  at  the  various  “  Yankee  conven¬ 
iences”  which  Harry  had  constructed  for 
her. 

My  first  essay  at  housekeeping  proved  so 
successful  that  I  was  soon  quoted  as  the  best 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  jellies, 
cakes,  and  “the  thousand  and  one”  little 
things  that  swell  the  list  of  household  cares. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  Bell  family  was 
still  kept  up,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  with¬ 
out  an  interchange  of  visits.  Mary  Ray  and 
her  little  pupil  made  our  house  the  terminus 
of  their  daily  walk,  and  frequently  carried 
notes  “to  and  fro.”  The  Judge  and  Harry 
were  never  a  whole  day  apart.  Even  the 
servants  from  the  farm  would  seldom  pass  our 
door  without  stopping  to  “pay  their  duty  to 
Mas’r  Doc  and  Miss  Katie.” 

Our  town  neighbors,  too,  were  sociable  and 
friendly,  “  a  little  addicted  to  tea-drinking  and 
gossip,”  but  good-hearted  in  the  main,  and 
highly  appreciative  of  the  learning  and  skill  of 
“  the  doctor.” 

Even  our  first  acquaintance  in  Missouri,  the 
kind-hearted  Abel  Smith,  soon  found  a  warm 
welcome  at  the  “  physic  house,”  as  he  called 
our  little  domicile,  and  frequently  availed  him¬ 
self  of  a  spare  hour  in  the  evenings  to  make  us 
a  friendly  visit.  He  was  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  mother,  an  inquisitrre,  talkative 
little  lady,  almost  bent  double  by  age  and 
rheumatism,  who  could  never  say  enough  of 
the  goodness  and  love  of  her  sole  support, 
her  cheerful,  hard-working  son.  “He’s  big 
and  rough,”  she  would  say,  “but  his  heart’s 
big,  too,  and  tender  as  a  child’s.  Why,  in 
the  stormiest  winter  weather,  after  worrying 
with  them  stubborn  beasts  all  day,  he’ll  come 
home  at  night  and  cook  his  own  supper,  clean 
up  the  house,  chop  wood,  and  do  whatever 
else  he  sees  to  be  done  without  ever  sayin’  a 
word  agin’  it,  but  laughin’  and  talkin’,  or 
whistlin’  a  tune  the  wTiile.  Oh  !  he’s  a  good 
son  ;  and  when  my  bones  are  laid  in  the 
ground,  he  can  rejoice  to  know  that  he  never 
caused  me  to  shed  a  tear  ;  no,  never.” 

The  loquacious  old  lady  wrould  go  on  in  this 
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strain  for  hours,  unless  quieted  by  her  son, 
who  would  fill  her  pipe  for  her  and  advise  her 
to  “take  a  good  smoke.”  This  was  irresist¬ 
ible,  and  after  puffing  away  in  silence  for  a 
while,  she  would  fall  asleep,  and  sit  nodding 
unlil  roused  to  go  home. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  with  her  baby  and  work- 
basket,  would  sometimes  make  her  appearance 
in  the  afternoon,  “  to  sit  a  while,”  but  always 
left  in  time  to  see  the  “hotel”  table  properly 
arranged  for  the  evening  meal. 

This  freedom  from  fashionable  restraint, 
this  absence  of  all  distinctions  founded  on 
wealth  and  style,  were,  to  us,  rather  pleasant 
characteristics  of  our  Western  life. 

There  is  always  something  lacking,  and  our 
great  privation  was  the  want  of  a  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship  and  regular  preaching  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  It  is  true  that  we  had  “  meeting  ”  once 
a  week  in  the  dining-room  of  Wilson’s  tavern, 
but  the  preacher  was  rather  below  par  both  in 
intellect  and  education,  and,  I  fear  it  maybe 
added,  in  spirituality.  We  made  the  most  of 
our  scanty  privileges,  however,  and  often 
went  to  church  at  Milton,  riding  five  miles  on 
horseback. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  “  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way  ”  for  several  months  after  our  settle¬ 
ment  in  Bellville.  As  Harry’s  reputation  for 
skill  and  success  spread  abroad,  his  practice 
gradually  increased,  and  before  long  kept  him 
riding  about  the  country  most  of  his  time.  The 
remuneration  for  these  services,  though  in 
most  instances  sure,  were  very  slow  in  com¬ 
ing.  Easy  terms  and  long  credit  have  ruined 
many  a  poor  physician. 

Though  possessing  but  little  of  this  world’s 
goods,  that  little  went  a  great  way,  as  our 
wants  were  few,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
could  be  obtained  at  a  low  price.  Clothing 
was  more  expensive  than  in  the  East,  but 
plainer  material  and  fewer  changes  more  than 
■counterbalanced  the  difference  in  cost. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Early  in  the  following  spring,  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  returned  to  us  alone.  Her  husband  had 
■  died  during  the  winter,  and  her  son  had  remain¬ 
ed  in  Virginia,  to  be  educated  by  one  of  his 
uncles.  The  senior  Mr.  Howard  had  con¬ 
verted  his  son  George’s  share  of  the  paternal 
estate  into  money  and  settled  it  on  the  widow. 
Erank  was  well  provided  for  among  his  father’s 
friends,  but  poor  Mary  had  nothing. 

Her  own  father’s  inherited  property,  and 


that  obtained  by  his  marriage,  had  been  wrest¬ 
ed  from  him  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
shortly  before  his  death  ;  and  it  added  not 
a  little  to  the  pain  of  parting,  to  know  that  his 
wife  and  child  would  be  left  penniless. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  dashing,  bril¬ 
liant  George  Howard,  the  idol  of  an  indulgent 
father  and  foolishly  fond  mother,  the  pet  of 
several  older  brothers,  and  the  pride  of  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  friends,  offered  his  hand 
and  fortune  to  the  beautiful  widow  of  his  de¬ 
parted  friend.  He  was  accepted  ;  not,  it  may 
be  surmised,  because  she  loved  him,  for  her 
heart  was  buried  in  Herbert’s  grave,  but  to 
secure  a  home  for  herself  and  little  daughter. 
Bright  were  the  anticipations  for  the  future 
indulged  in  by  approving  friends.  How  sad 
their  disappointment  ! 

As  Mary  must  depend  on  her  own  exer¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Howard  determined  to  invest  her 
little  capital  in  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies  near  our  town.  The  want  of 
such  a  school  had  long  been  recognized,  and 
several  plans  for  establishing  one  had  been 
talked  over  for  awhile,  and  finally  relinquished 
for  want  of  a  suitable  lady  to  superintend  it. 

The  towns-people  were  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  their  children  educated 
near  their  homes.  But  not  so  the  Miltonians, 
whose  excellent  schools  were  their  boast,  and 
who  depended  upon  the  “  Bellvillains  ”  for 
much  of  their  support. 

A  beautiful  piece  of  woodland  was  pur¬ 
chased  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  here,  as 
soon  as  builders  could  be  obtained,  a  neat, 
substantial  house  was  put  up,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  about  twenty  boarders. 

First  on  the  list  of  day  scholars  stood  the 
name  of  Lily  Bell,  whose  father  had  sub¬ 
scribed  for  three  scholarships,  that  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  might  be  encouraged  in  her  new  under¬ 
taking. 

Every  pleasant  morning,  Lily  and  her  In¬ 
dian  pony,  with  satchel  and  dinner-basket, 
passed  our  door  on  their  way  to  “Shady  Re¬ 
treat.” 

The  school  flourished,  and  the  youthful 
teacher,  who  shared  her  mother’s  labors,  soon 
won  the  love  of  the  community  by  her  gen¬ 
tleness  and  patience  and  never-flagging  efforts 
to  please  and  instruct. 

About  a  year  after  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
Howard’s  school,  another  enterprise  was  in¬ 
augurated  through  the  practical  Christian  love 
of  our  sweet  Mary.  We  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  our  vicinity  was  far  from  what 
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it  should  be,  and  we  often  talked  of  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  worldliness  of  many  of  our  most 
influential  neighbors.  I  was  visiting  the 
friends  at  “Shady  Retreat,”  one  day,  when 
the  subject  of  Sunday-schools  was  introduced 
by  a  colporteur  who  happened  to  be  present, 
and  who  related  several  instances  of  the  great 
results  that  had  been  accomplished  through 
their  instrumentality.  lie  soon  left  us,  but 
the  influence  of  his  words  remained.  We  no¬ 
ticed  that  Mary  was  unusually  thoughtful  for 
several  days,  and  at  last  she  told  us  of  her  de¬ 
sire  to  gather  a  number  of  children  together 
and  start  a  Sunday-school  as  soon  as  matters 
could  be  properly  arranged. 

I  accompanied  her  on  her  errand  of  love, 
and  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  see  how 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  under¬ 
taking  by  those  who  generally  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  matters  of  religion,  but  who  seemed 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  sending  their 
children  where  they  might  receive  religious 
instruction. 

On  a  bright  Sabbath  in  May  we  met  our 
little  flock  in  the  woods  adjoining  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard’s  place,  and  led  them  to  a  nicely  white¬ 
washed  old  log  cabin,  which  had  stood  useless 
on  the  premises  for  several  years.  Our  room 
was  filled  ;  not  only  with  the  pretty,  neatly- 
dressed  little  ones  of  our  white  neighbors,  but 
many  faces  of  a  darker  hue  mingled  with  the 
happy  throng.  I  at  once  took  these  under  my 
own  peculiar  care,  and  placed  them  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  by  themselves.  Mrs.  Howard  opened  the 
school  by  reading  a  chapter  of  Holy  Writ,  but 
not  being  a  professor  of  religion,  declined 
leading  in  prayer.  This  duty  devolved  upon 
Harry,  who  had  dropped  in  as  a  spectator. 
Thus  pressed  into  the  service,  he  was  unani 
mously  appointed  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Bell  also  lent  a  helping  hand,  taking 
charge  of  the  larger  girls.  Mary  modestly 
contented  herself  with  the  infant  class.  The 
boys  were  handed  over  to  Harry,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  other  duties,  entered  into  the 
work  with  his  usual  ardor. 

We  found  our  material  rather  raw,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  an  answer  given  by  one  of 
the  children  to  the  question  :  “  Why  did  the 
mother  of  Moses  hide  him  in  the  bulrushes  ?” 
“Because  she  was  ashamed  of  him,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  A  general  titter  naturally  resulted 
from  this  highly  philosophical  explanation  ; 
but  happily,  such  original  remarks  soon  be¬ 
came  rare. 

Sabbath  after  Sabbath  we  met  at  our  little 
school,  and  were  in  time  rewarded  by  seeing 


that  we  had  not  labored  in  vain.  A  social 
prayer-meeting  soon  followed  our  afternoon 
exercises,  and  before  we  closed  for  the  winter, 
the  new  minister  at  Milton  preached  in  our  log 
house  several  times  to  a  number  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children,  who  had  come 
there  by  persuasion  of  the  little  ones. 

From  these  little  gatherings,  a  church  arose 
in  the  wilderness  and  gradually  increased  to  a 
large  and  flourishing  congregation,  whose 
beautiful  house  of  prayer  is  now  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  our  town. 

“  Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  begin¬ 
nings  ?" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

One  morning,  about  two  years  after  our  re¬ 
moval  to  the  West,  Harry  returned  from  the 
post-office,  carrying  a  large  packet  sealed  with 
black.  The  envelope  contained  several  papers; 
the  first  we  perused  was  the  following  letter 
from  our  dear  old  pastor. 

My  Beau  Children  : 

At  last  justice  has  triumphed.  Although  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  household  where 
the  shadow  of  death  has  fallen,  I  cannot  but 
feel  happy  to  be  the  agent  in  restoring  to  you 
your  rightful  possessions. 

Your  uncle  died  three  days  ago.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  called  me  to  his  bed¬ 
side  and  gave  me  the  enclosed  papers,  request¬ 
ing  that  I  would  forward  them  to  you  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  interment.  This  I  now  hasten 
to  do.  They  comprise  a  copy  of  his  will  and 
several  other  papers,  which  will  be  valuable 
in  assisting  you  to  secure  the  property  therein 
mentioned. 

You  arc  now  rich,  my  children  ;  but  be  not 
high-minded.  Remember  the  giver  in  his 
gifts,  and  forget  not  to  do  good  and  communi¬ 
cate. 

In  sorrow,  I  have  wept  with  you  ;  rejoicing 
when  you  rejoice,  I  remain 

Your  loving  friend, 

Robert  Hill. 

Another  letter. 

My  Dear  Niece  and  Nephew  : 

I  am  on  my  death-bed.  A  lingering  dis¬ 
ease  is  bearing  me  hence  to  the  eternal  world. 
I  have  sinned,  and  bitter  has  been  my  repent¬ 
ance.  My  greatest,  because  my  most  deliber¬ 
ate  crime,  and  that  for  which  I  feel  most 
anxious  to  atone,  is  the  wrong  perpetrated 
against  you.  By  my  father’s  will,  wherein  I 
am  named  as  sole  executor,  the  heirs  of  my 
brother  Charles — your  father,  Katherine — - 
were  to  receive  an  equal  share  with  myself. 
Your  mother  was  aware  of  this,  and  died  fully 
confiding  in  me  to  have  justice  done  to  you. 
I  kept  you  in  ignorance  of  this,  that  I  might 
enjoy  unlimited  control  over  your  money. 

But  this  is  not  all.  AVhen  my  sainted  Ellen 
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felt  that  death  was  near,  she  requested  me  to 
settle  all  her  property  on  yon  and  Henry,  share 
and  share  alike.  What  noble  generosity,  to 
provide  for  her  husband’s  niece  equally  with 
her  sister’s  child !  I  promised,  and  smiling 
her  thanks,  she  died  in  my  arms.  I  meant  to 
keep  my  word,  but  the  love  of  money  has 
been  my  ruling  passion,  and  I  delayed  from 
day  to  day  the  act  which  would  deprive  me 
of  but  a  few  thousands,  but  which  would  have 
made  you  comfortable  and  happy.  Can  you  [ 
forgive  me  ?  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
have  gone  to  my  final  account. 

Dr.  Hill  will  send  you  a  copy  of  my  will. 

I  have  bequeathed  to  you  all  my  possessions, 
save  that  which  the  law  secures  to  my  present 
unworthy  wife.  The  other  papers  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  what  I  have  so  long  withheld 
from  you,  but  which  I  now  restore  with  its 
accumulated  interest.  Farewell. 

Your  dying  uncle, 

Mark  West. 

By  this  unexpected  legacy  we  were  able  to 
count  our  wealth  by  thousands.  The  whole 
world  lay  before  us  in  which  to  choose  a 
home,  but  our  hearts  were  firmly  bound  to 
the  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  us  in  our 
poverty;  we  could  not,  for  a  moment,  think  of 
leaving  them. 

When  our  good  fortune  came  to  be  known 
— and  news  of  the  kind  is  rapidly  disseminated 
in  rural  neighborhoods — congratulations  pour¬ 
ed  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter.  Our  friends 
had  been  tried,  and  we  knew  that  they  were 
sincere  in  their  expression  of  pleasure. 

Our  happiness  at  this  prospect  of  future  ease  i 
and  comfort  was  augmented  by  the  pleasant 
assurance  of  the  ability  to  do  good  with  our 
unexpected  wealth. 

No  more  want ;  no  more  struggling  to  make 
much  of  little  ;  but  plenty  for  every  need,  and 
the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  home  and  many 
things  that  seemed  indispensable  now,  though 
scarcely  thought  of  before. 

When  our  lawyers  hacl  settled  our  affairs 
for  us,  we  set  about  improving  our  way  of 
living.  A  small,  beautifully -located  farm, 
adjoining  Glen  Elm,  which  Judge  Bell  had 
contemplated  adding  to  his  estate,  was,  at  his 
suggestion,  purchased  by  Harry,  and  in  due 
time  a  handsome  dwelling  and  suitable  out¬ 
buildings  were  erected.  Several  weeks  of  de-  j 
lightful  bustle  and  preparation,  and  we  re¬ 
moved  to  our  beautiful  “Prairie  Home.” 

What  a  house-warming  was  there  on  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  our  wedding  day  !  The 
house  was  filled  with  admiring  guests,  who 
expressed  themselves  delighted  with  every 
thing,  but  especially  with  the  pleasant  re -union 
of  friends  at  this,  our  first  party. 

A  new  log  cabin  stood  near  the  house,  and 


there,  as  many  as  could  crowd  in,  witnessed  a 
grand  wedding  that  same  evening.  The  kind- 
hearted,  amiable  Lucy  had  become  ours  by 
right  of  purchase.  We  filled  her  little  cottage 
with  selections  from  our  own  stock  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Here,  she  and  her  husband,  sturdy 
Reuben  Bell,*  raised  their  little  family  of 
woolly-heads. 

A  new  physician  having  settled  in  the  town, 
Harry  retired  from  practice,  except  when 
called  in  consultation,  or  among  a  few  fami¬ 
lies  who  would  not  give  him  up.  The  poorer 
people  of  the  town — there  were  none  destitute 
— always  applied  to  him  for  medicine  aud  ad¬ 
vice.  for  which  he  would  not  accept  payment, 
or,  if  he  did,  would  return  it  soon  in  the  shape 
of  a  present  of  greater  value. 

A  pleasant  home,  well-selected  library,  kind 
friends,  and  every  thing  that  wealth  could 
procure,  were  ours ;  but  still  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  happiness.  The 
house  was  too  quiet.  No  little  feet  pattered 
along  the  floors ;  no  childish  voices  rang 
through  the  silent  rooms.  “Oh  !  if  Nellie 
had  been  spared,”  I  would  sometimes  think. 
But  in  a  moment,  the  thoughts  of  the  “Taber¬ 
nacle  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,”  to  which  our  child  had  gone,  would 
silence  these  repinings. 

Harry,  too,  felt  the  stillness  of  the  great 
rooms,  and  thought  that  music  would  enliven 
j  the  house  a  little.  Sp  a  piano  was  brought 
from  the  East,  and  I  resumed  my  music  les¬ 
sons  which  had  been  interrupted  for  so  long  a 
period  by  Aunt  Ellen’s  death.  Mrs.  Howard, 
who  had  been  a  brilliant  performer,  soon,  by 
practice,  acquired  her  proficiency,  and  became 
my  instructress. 

The  daily  routine  of  practice  hours,  together 
with  my  birds  and  flowers,  books,  sewing,  and 
household  cares,  occupied  so  much  time,  that 
but  little  could  be  spared  for  visiting — none 
was  left  for  ennui. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

It  was  autumn.  The  falling  leaves  and 
cool,  bracing  winds  gave  notice  of  the  year’s 
decline,  and  the  farmers  rejoiced  together, 
as  they  talked  of  their  unusually  good  har¬ 
vest. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  October  there  was 
an  unwonted  stir  on  tlii’ce  of  the  plantations 
near  Bellville.  Shady  Retreat  was  in  an  up- 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  slaves,  with 
few  exceptions,  bear  their  master’s  family  name. 
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roar,  because  of  the  nutting  frolic  and  picnic, 
with  which  the  school  girls  were  to  celebrate 
a  holiday,  given  in  consequence  of  certain 
movements  elsewhere. 

Glen  Elm,  too,  was  in  commotion,  for  a 
great  dinner  party  was  to  be  held  there  that 
day,  and  extensive  preparations  were  to  be 
made  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

The  excitement  had  extended  also  to  Prairie 
Home,  for  we  had  spoken  first,  and  just  in 
time,  to  secure  the  coveted  privilege  of  giving 
our  dearly  beloved  Mary  Ray  an  evening 
party,  in  honor  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  her  school. 

She  was  about  eighteen  at  the  time,  and 
though  innocent  and  “unspotted  from  the 
world”  as  a  child,  there  was  yet  something  in 
her  quiet  dignity,  her  polished,  ladylike  man¬ 
ners,  that  bordered  on  quaintness,  and  might 
have  impressed  a  stranger  with  the  idea  that 
she  was  acting  a  well  studied  part  in  the 
drama  of  life.  Many  women  of  the  world, 
older  in  years  and  more  accustomed  to  so¬ 
ciety,  would  have  been  happy  to  possess  the 
composure  and  graceful  ease  of  our  lovely 
wild  flower. 

The  woods  party  proved  a  failure,  as 
nothing  could  be  done  without  “  Miss  Mary,” 
who  had  been  monopolized  for  the  day,  end¬ 
ing  at  sunset,  by  Mrs.  Bell  and  Lily. 

The  “dining”  seemed  less  stupid  than  such 
things  generally  do,  but  there  was  one  of  the 
party,  at  least,  who  was  not  sorry  when  a 
message  from  Lucy  called  her  home,  to  super¬ 
intend  some  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
evening. 

About  six  o’clock,  while  dressing,  I  heard 
a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  soon  Reuben’s 
voice  saying,  “  Yes,  sah  ;  this  way,  sail,”  as  he 
ushered  a  stranger  into  Harry’s  office.  My 
dressing-room  was  connected  with  the  office 
by  a  door,  which  being  slightly  ajar,  I  heard 
the  new  physician,  Dr.  Weaver,  say  : 

“The  child  must  die.  He  certainly  cannot 
live  more  than  two  hours.  I  have  done 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done,  but 
his  mother  does  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  insists  on  having  your  opinion.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary,  I  assure  you,  but  to  satisfy  her,  j 
you  had  better  see  him  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  will  go  with  you  immediately,”  said 
Harry,  taking  his  hat.  He  stopped  a  moment 
at  my  door,  and  said:  “Mrs.  Wilson’s  child 
is  dying,  Kate,  and  I  must  leave  you  for  a 
while.  I  will  return  as  soon  as  I  possibly 
can.  Make  my  excuses  to  our  friends.” 

Oh,  the  happiness  of  being  a  physician’s 


wife !  How  delightful  to  have  your  bonnet 
on,  and  every  thing  ready  to  start  on  a  long- 
promised  visit  to  a  friend,  when  somebody 
gets  something  the  matter,  and  “the  Doctor” 
must  hasten  away.  On  dark,  wintry  nights, 
too,  how  agreeable  to  be  roused  from  a 
pleasant  “first  nap”  by  a  thundering  knock 
at  the  door,  followed  by  a  pressing  invitation 
for  your  poor  fagged-out  husband  to  rub  his 
sleepy  eyes,  and  brave  the  midnight  storm  ; 
or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  when  expecting 
a  number  of  invited  guests,  the  table  to  be 
arranged,  and  your  toilet  yet  to  make,  when 
every  moment  you  fancy  that  some  of  your 
friends  are  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  to  receive 
them  !  It  is  provoking,  really. 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  Harry  left  the 
house ;  but  suddenly,  the  recollection  of  a 
night  of  agony,  a  wild  cry,  a  death  struggle, 
and  a  little  soulless  body,  called  forth  tears  of 
sympathy  for  the  mother  who  was  then  gazing 
on  her  dying  child — her  only  one. 

A  heavy  step  along  the  side  of  the  house, 
and  a  knock  at  the  side  door,  warned  me  that 
I  must  lose  no  time. 

Scarcely  glancing  at  the  mirror,  I  soon 
finished  dressing,  and  hastened  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  I  found  Mr.  Wilson,  the  father 
of  the  sick  child,  who,  as  no  one  had  answer¬ 
ed  his  knock,  had  opened  the  door  for  him¬ 
self,  and  was  now  warming  his  feet  at  the 
fire. 

“  How  d’ye,  Miss  Lee?”  said  he,  extending 
his  hand.  “Our  boy  is  mighty  bad;  pretty 
nigh  gone,  and  as  he  can’t  last  no  time  I  think 
it  ain’t  worth  while  for  the  Doctor  to  come 
’round.  Susan,  she  is  anxious  for  it,  but  I 
don’t  see  no  use  in  any  extry  expense,  these 
hard  times.  So,  if  you  please,  just  tell  him 
that  he  needn’t  come.” 

The  monster  !  I  looked  my  indignation,  as 
I  answered,  “Dr.  Lee  has  just  gone  to  your 
house  ;  but  don’t  be  alarmed.  You  shall  not 
have  to  pay  for  it.  I  must  bid  you  good  even¬ 
ing,  sir.” 

“Humph!  mighty  stiff,  to  be  sure,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  wretch,  as  I  left  the  room. 

A  merry  peal  of  laughter  drowned  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  complimentary  remarks,  as  a 
large  wagon,  drawn  by  mules,  stopped  before 
the  gate. 

This  stylish  equipage  had  brought  the 
school  girls  from  Shady  Retreat,  who  looked 
very  neat  and  pretty  in  their  uniform  of  white 
muslin  dresses  and  blue  sashes,  as  they  took 
their  seats  in  a  corner,  where  they  sat  giggling 
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and  whispering,  until  other  arrivals  put  them 
on  their  “best  behavior.” 

Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughter  accompanied 
them,  and  by  their  aid  the  tabic  was  soon  ar¬ 
ranged  to  our  satisfaction.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief  I  followed  them  into  the  parlor,  to  wel¬ 
come  my  guests,  most  of  whom  had  arrived 
by  this  time. 

The  juveniles  found  their  way  to  the  de¬ 
serted  sitting-room,  where  their  clear,  childish 
voices  soon  joined  in  the  chorus  of  “  weavelly 
wheat.”  A  few  of  the  seniors  joined  them, 
and  Judge  Bell,  who  was  the  most  uproarious 
of  the  party,  insisted  on  calling  their  merry 
game  a  “  Presbyterian  dance,”  which  proba¬ 
bly  accounted  for  his  evident  enjoyment  of  it. 

Mrs.  Howard  had  just  taken  her  seat  at  the 
piano,  with  Mary  beside  her,  who  was  about 
to  accompany  her  in  a  duett,  when  Lucy’s 
white  kerchief  and  shining  black  face  drew 
me  into  the  hall. 

“  Mas’r  Doc  wanted  me  in  the  office,  right 
off,”  and  I  hastened  to  obey. 

On  entering  the  sanctum,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  Harry  was  not  alone.  A  tall,  stylish- 
looking  young  man,  evidently  “got  up  for 
the  occasion,”  stood  beside  him,  who  advanced 
to  meet  me,  extending  his  hand  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

I  bowed  to  the  stranger,  for  such  I  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be,  when  a  word  from  my  hus¬ 
band  informed  me  who  our  visitor  was. 

“An  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Hamilton,” 
as  I  took  the  proffered  hand. 

“Pleasantly  anticipated  by  me,  I  assure 
you,  Mrs.  Lee,”  was  the  courteous  rejoinder. 

“  Do  not  allow  me  to  detain  you  from  your 
guests,”  he  continued.  “  I  met  the  Doctor,  on 
my  arrival  at  Wilson’s,  and  by  his  persuasion, 
after  a  little  necessary  ablution,  accompanied  j 
him  home.  If  you  please,  I  would  like  to  see 
Judge  Bell  and  his  wife,  for  a  few  moments  j 
privately,  and  will  then,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  join  the  ladies.” 

On  returning  to  the  parlor,  I  whispered  a 
few  words  to  Mrs.  Bell,  who  sent  Lily  for  her 
father,  and  then  hastened  to  welcome  the  re¬ 
turned  collegian.  A  year  at  a  preparatory 
school,  from  which  he  entered  the  Sophomore  j 
class  at  Yale,  and  three  years  of  hard  study 
there,  had  fitted  our  young  gentleman  for  a  ; 
diploma  and  degree,  which  fact  he  seemed  to  j 
be  gratified  in  having  communicated  to  the 
assembled  guests. 

The  Judge  looked  proud  and  happy  as  he 
entered  the  room,  arm  and  arm  with  his  ward, 
whose  tall  form  and  graceful  movements  con¬ 


trasted  strongly  with  the  short  and  somewhat 
corpulent  person  of  his  guardian. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  my  ward,  Philip  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  has  quite  opportunely  arrived  home 
this  evening,  after  an  absence  of  four  years  at 
college.” 

Philip  received  the  complimentary  saluta¬ 
tions  of  the  assembled  throng  with  the  dignity 
and  condescension  of  a  king.  I  thought  I 
perceived,  however,  the  semblance  of  a  sneer 
on  his  handsome  face,  when  addressing  a  few 
words  to  those  whom  he  recognized  as  former 
acquaintances  —  who  lacked  that  university 
polish,  necessary  perhaps,  in  his  eyes,  to  entitle 
them  to  his  cordial  regard. 

“Are  you  not  very  glad,  Lily,  that  Philip 
has  come  home  again  V” 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be,  Aunt  Katie,  but 
I’m  afraid  that  I  don’t  love  Philip  very  much.” 

“  Why  not,  pretty  one  ?” 

“I  can  hardly  tell.  It  may  be  because  he’s, 
been  too  much  at  college.  He  don’t  talk  as 
he  used  to.” 

Lily  had  “hit  the  nail  on  the  head,”  ex¬ 
pressing  in  her  childish  way  tiie  opinion 
which  I  soon  afterwards,  in  a  matrimonial 
chat,  confided  to  Harry. 

“  Philip  Hamilton  is  certainly  a  very  hand¬ 
some  young  man,  but  his  affectation  renders 
Mm  exceedingly  unattractive  to  me.” 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  parlors,  and 
politely  exchanging  a  few  words  with  most  of 
the  young  ladies  present,  Philip  lingered  be¬ 
side  the  loveliest  one  of  all,  whose  magic  in¬ 
fluence  seemed  to  hold  him  as  in  chains  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

I  saw  that  Mary  was  charmed  with  his 
agreeable  manners  and  fluent  conversation, 
but  anxiously  hoped  that  no  deeper  impres¬ 
sion  would  be  made  on  her  young  heart. 

My  dreams  that  night  were  of  poor  Mrs. 
Wilson,  now  childless,  and  a  frightful  melange 
of  young  Hamilton,  enormous  pound  cakes, 
and  innumerable  snakes  of  brilliant  hue,  which 
were  striving  to  wind  their  slimy  folds  around 
the  sleeping  form  of  Mary  Bay. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  visited  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  sat  with  her  for  several  hours.  Her 
immoderate  grief,  and  refusal  to  be  comforted, 
were  so  distressing,  that  1  at  last  left  her, 
hoping  that  in  a  few  days,  when  her  “  dead 
should  be  buried  out  of  her  sight,”  she  would 
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be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  listen  with 
composure  to  words  of  consolation  and  sym¬ 
pathy. 

As  I  turned  into  the  main  cross  road,  on  my 
way  home  from  the  house  of  mourning,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  Lily  on  her  pony,  followed 
by  Philip  on  “  Black  Hawk,”  a  favorite  horse 
belonging  to  Judge  Bell. 

“  Where  now,  little  one  ?” 

“Oh,  no  place  in  particular,  aunt  Katie, 
only  to  show  Philip  Shady  Retreat.  He  wants 
to  see  where  I  go  to  school.” 

Philip  colored  a  little  as  he  met  my  half-sus¬ 
picious,  half-inquiring  glance. 

So,  my  fine  fellow,  “  Straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.” 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Reuben  said,  one 
day  as  he  was  polishing  the  andirons  on  the 
sitting-room  hearth,  “of  all  love-sick  young 
mas’rs  as  I  ever  see,  beggin1  pardon,  Miss 
Katie,  if  it  ain’t  right  to  say  so,  young  Mas’r 
Philip’s  the  most  love  sickest.” 

“  Why  do  you  think  so,  Reuben  ?” 

“  Why  you  see,  Miss  Katie,  I  know  by  sad 
’sperience,  as  the  minister  says,  that  when  a 
feller’s  in  love  he  ain’t  no  account  under  the 
sun.  Lucy  knows  what  a  unlitigated  fool  I 
made  o’  myself  ’bout  her.  Why  I  was  nigh 
a  most  a  fit  object  for  a  fanatic  asylum.  And 
now  jest  look  at  Mas’r  Philip.  He  don’t  do 
nuffin’  but  lay  ’round  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
neber  turnin’  over  a  leaf,  and  sayin’  nothin’  to 
nobody  but  Miss  Mary,  when  she  comes  over 
to  see  Miss  Lizzie,  and  dat  ain’t  seldom  neither. 
De  fact  is,  Miss  Katie,  I’m  afeard  de  onresisti- 
ble  affluence  of  dat  sweet  young  lady’s  charms 
’ill  soon  resign  Mas’r  Philip  to  his  grave.  | 
Why  dere’s  poor  young  Mas’r  Wilkinson  suf¬ 
ferin’  at  dis  very  moment  from  digestion  ob  de 
brain,  and  folks  say  he  got  it  ’cause  dat  pretty 
Miss  Dangerfield  married  de  udder  successful 
candidate,  de  genelman  you  know  from  de 
East.  I  reckon  she  only  took  him  cause  he’s 
a  confessor  in  a  universalist.” 

“  But  you  may  be  mistaken  about  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Reuben.  You  should  be  more  discreet 
in  talking  about  your  ancestor’s  family,”  said  j 
I,  endeavoring  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  ornate 
grandiloquence  of  our  sable  oracle. 

Stooping  to  hide  his  confusion,  Reuben  con-  ' 
tinned  in  a  less  confident  tone.  “  Well,  I  ; 
don’t  know,  Miss  Katie,  but  I  think  when 
he’s  all  a  time  tryin’  to  pump  Miss  Lily,  askin’ 
her,  as  I  heered  him  t’other  day,  if  Miss 
Howard  was  well  off,  and  other  such  things, 
it  must  mean  sumthin.” 

Lucy,  hearing  her  husband’s  gruff  voice, 


j  now  came  in,  and  horrified  at  his  violation  of 
all  propriety,  advised  him — “  Be  careful  now, 
Rube,  yer  talkin’  ’bout  yer  betters.” 

“  Now  you  go  long,  Luce.  You  don’t 
know  nuffin  about  it.  I  tell  you  young  Mas’r 
Philip’s  deep  as  the  sea,  and  no  mistake.” 

“  Well  it’s  none  of  your  business  if  he  is, 
and  the  least  said’s  the  soonest  mended,”  said 
the  prudent  Lucy. 

Reuben’s  remarks  confirmed  the  opinion  I 
had  already  formed,  that  Philip  was  fully 
j  aware  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  our  dear 
Mary. 

He  left  us  the  following  spring,  expecting 
to  spend  several  years  in  travelling  through 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Mary,  very  quiet  and  pale,  seemed  rather 
sad  for  a  few  weeks  after  his  departure,  but 
at  last  a  letter  written  in  New  York  brought 
the  roses  to  her  cheeks  again. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  by  the  parlor  fire, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  asked — “Are  you  engaged  to  Philip, 
Mary  ?” 

“We  are  not  engaged,  but  I  know  that  he 
loves  me,  and  I  am  very  happy.” 

“  Has  he  ever  spoken  of  marriage  ?” 

“Not  definitely,  but  he  has  frequently 
alluded  to  it,  as  a  bright  goal  in  the  future.” 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  awaken  sad  thoughts, 
Mary,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  warning  you 
against  allowing  your  affections  to  become 
too  closely  entwined  around  the  image  of 
Philip  Hamilton.  He  may  forget  his  first 
fancy  among  the  many  beauties  he  will  meet 
in  foreign  lands.” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  not  afraid,  Mrs.  Lee.  I  under¬ 
stand  Philip  better  than  to  believe  that.  And 
now  let’s  have  a  little  music.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  so,  my  sweet  girl.  Time 
will  reveal.” 

“Yes,  time  will  reveal,”  and  rising,  she 
approached  the  piano,  and  soon  her  soft,  well 
cultivated  voice  charmed  me  with  its  plaintive 
melody. 


CHAPTER  NYU. 

“  Close  the  shutters,  Henry,  pull  down  the 
blinds  and  call  Lucy  to  bring  a  light.  This 
cold  in  the  head  is  perfectly  unendurable  in 
itself,  without  the  dismal  moaning  of  the  wind 
and  the  everlasting  drip,  drip  of  the  falling 
rain.  I  never  saw  such  miserable  weather.” 

“  Why,  how  fretful  we  are,  to  be  sure. 
Come,  cheer  up,  wife ;  never  mind,  though 
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‘  the  melancholy  clays  have  come,  the  saddest  I 
of  the  year  we  are  all  brig-lit  within  doors,  i 
Bear  your  little  ailment  like  a  soldier,  and 
when  you  get  about  the  house  again,  you  will  | 
say,  with  Lucy’s  hymn,  ‘  December’s  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  May.’  Remember,  dear,  that  every  | 
thing  looks  dingy  through  smoked  glass.” 

The  windows  were  closed  and  lights  brought, 
but  still  there  was  a  load  on  my  heart  that  no  J 
outward  brightness  could  remove. 

“Iam  not  much  inclined  to  superstition, 
Harry,  but  I  had  such  a  frightful  dream  this 
evening,  in  which  Lizzie  Bell  seemed  to  be — ” 

“  There — wait  a  moment.  If  you  are  about 
to  launch  out  into  one  of  your  marvellous  | 
dreams,  I’m  off.  If  there  is  any  one  I  have  J 
no  patience  with,  that  one  is  a-  ‘  sharp 
dreamer.  ’  ’  ’ 

“  Don’t  go  ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
dream.  But,  tell  me  honestly,  don’t  you 
sometimes  feel  an  unaccountable  presentiment  | 
of  evil  that-  you  cannot  shake  off?  And  don’t 
you  sometimes  realize  that  ‘  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  ?’  ” 

“Well,  I  can  hardly  say  ;  I  suppose,  though, 
that  I  do  sometimes  feel  a  little  ‘vaporish;’ 
but  I  attribute  it  all  to  a  derangement  of  the 
liver  or  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  little  calo¬ 
mel  soon  brightens  up  the  atmosphere  again. 
Have  a  dose,  Kate  ?” 

“  Ho,  thank  you  ;  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  your  tender  mercies  in  that  line.” 

The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  back  porch, 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  boys 
from  Glen  Elm  stood  before  us,  breathless,  as 
though  he  had  been  running. 

“Good  evenin’,  Mas’r  Lee  and  Miss  Katie,” 
he  panted.  “Mas’r  Philip  sends  in  great 
haste,  and  says  please  come  right  off.” 

“  What !  both  of  us,  Joe  ?” 

“Well,  I  s’pose  so.  Miss  Lizzie’s  mighty 
bad  and  Mas’r  Philip’s  nigh  crazy.” 

Harry  was  off  in  a  moment ;  hut  I,  chained 
to  the  house  by  influenza,  was  not  permitted 
to  go  to  my  dear  friend.  Though  absent  in 
body,  my  thoughts  were  with  her.  How' 
anxiously  I  counted  the  minutes  until  some 
message  from  my  husband  should  assure  me 
of  her  safety  !  It  came  at  last : 

“Dear  Wife: — Philip  Bell,  Junior,  is 
flourishing,  and  Mrs.  B.  ‘as  well  as  can  be 
expected.’  In  haste,  H.  L.” 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  I  still  lay  on 
the  lounge  before  the  sitting-room  fire,  anxi¬ 
ously  listening  for  any  sound  that  might  indi¬ 
cate  Harry’s  return. 


Why  don’t  he  come  ?  I  asked  myself  in 
vain  every  few  minutes,  until  at  last,  far  into 
“the  small  hours  of  the  night,”  I  fell  into  a 
doze.  I  was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the 
door,  as  my  husband  entered,  looking  very 
pale,  and  evidently  agitated  beyond  his  wont. 

“  Well  ?” 

“Gone  !” 

Gone  ?  Dead  ?  The  idolized  wife,  the 
devoted  mother,  the  lovely,  gentle,  noble- 
hearted  woman,  gone  from  our  midst  ?  O 
death,  why  art  thou  so  inexorable  ?  Why  so 
cruel  in  thy  dealings  with  the  children  of 
men  ?  Withered,  useless  plants  are  cumber¬ 
ing  the  ground.  Why  cull  our  fairest  flowers? 
Why  break  our  sweetest  buds  ?  Wherefore 
remove  “  the  desire  of  our  eyes,”  and  leavp  us 
desolate  ?  Why  rob  our  homes  of  their  light, 
our  hearts  of  their  idols  ? 

“Because  ye  loved  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.” 

But  why  this  bereavement  ?  Wherefore 
crush  the  noble  heart  of  this  kind,  unselfish 
man,  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  this  one 
devotion  ? 

“She  hath  done  what  she  could.”  Her 
mission  is  fulfilled,  and  the  Master  calls  her 
home. 

“Hark  !  they  whisper — angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away.” 

The  world  was  cold  and  bleak  without,  and 
dark  the  winter  in  our  hearts,  as  we  followed 
the  beautiful  remains  to  their  narrow  bed. 

A  few  weeks,  and  the  babe  slept  beside  its 
mother. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“  I  have  lived  a  lifetime  in  three  months,” 
said  the  poor  widower  to  me,  during  his  first 
visit  to  us  after  his  bereavement.  “My  love 
for  her  child  is  all  that  enables  me  to  live  since 
Lizzie  died.  Come,  Lily;  the  air  grows 
damp  and  you  are  not  well.  Let  us  hurry 
home  or  you  may  take  cold.  I  must  be  very 
careful  of  you  now,  poor,  motherless  darling.” 

As  they  passed  from  my  gaze,  the  bent  fig¬ 
ure,  gray  hairs  and  trembling  steps  of  the 
father  were  sadly  mingled  in  the  twilight  with 
the  black  garments,  golden  curls  and  bowed 
head  of  his  weeping  child. 

Everything  seemed  strangely  altered  at  GJen 
Elm  the  following  summer.  The  flower-beds 
and  creeping  vines  were  neglected,  and  un¬ 
sightly  weeds  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  thick 
confusion  with  the  choicest  plants.  Within 
doors,  the  rooms  looked  dark  and  deserted, 
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and  dust  and  mould  marked  the  absence  of  the 
careful  hand  whose  light  touch  had  ever  im¬ 
parted  beauty  and  whose  skilful  fingers  had 
wrought  so  many  little  adornments  for  the 
pleasant  home.  The  servants  went  about  their 
work  with  slow  steps  and  sad  faces,  as  they 
missed  the  thoughtful  care  which  had  planned 
for  them  and  the  kind  smile  and  gentle  words 
so  ready  to  encourage  or  reward. 

Time  can  do  wonders  ;  he  can  rob  our  en¬ 
joyments  of  their  zest,  our  loved  ones  of  their 
endearing  qualities,  and  force  us  to  exclaim, 
“All  is  vanity.”  So,  too,  in  our  sorrows  ;  he 
can  day  by  day  remove  the  poison  from  our 
wounds  and  gradually  heal  the  bleeding  heart 
— leaving,  it  is  true,  deep  scars  to  mark  the 
ravages  of  grief— ineffaceable  but  painless 
traces  of  the  one  great  suffering. 

There  is  a  consolation  beyond  this  dying 
out  of  grief— a  sweet,  blessed  assurance  that 
comes  to  us  clothed  m  the  holy  language  of 
inspiration — 

“  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.” 

“He  does  not  willingly  afflict  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men.  ’  ’ 

“Whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.” 

In  the  darkness  of -our  friend’s  night  of  sor¬ 
row,  “the  Star  of  Bethlehem”  arose  and  led 
the  thirsty  soul  to  the  source  of  all  true  conso¬ 
lation,  “the  Fountain  of  living  waters.” 

“  She  shall  not  return  to  me,  but  I  shall  go 
to  her,”  said  the  comforted  mourner,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  conflict  of  months  and  the  inde¬ 
scribable  “peace  in  believing”  which  filled 
his  soul. 


,  CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  long,  weary  year  brought  but  little  change 
for  the  better  to  the  family  at  Gleu  Elm.  The 
domestic  affairs  were  sadly  out  of  order  ;  and, 
as  Lily  was  but  a  child  of  thirteen,  and  her 
father  had  no  female  relative  upon  whom  he 
could  call  to  superintend  his  housekeeping  for 
him,  every  thing  had  fallen  to  the  management 
of  the  servants.  These  poor  creatures,  though 
willing  to  do  their  best,  were  unable  even  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  consequently 
things  were  in  a  sad  condition  for  want  of 
some  one  to  think,  and  plan,  and  point  out 
necessary  improvements. 

By  Harry’s  suggestion,  Judge  Bell  was  at 
last  induced  to  advertise  in  an  Eastern  paper 
for  a  housekeeper,  “A  middle-aged  woman, 
competent  to  superintend  a  large  family  of 


servants,  and  willing  to  relieve  the  advertiser 
of  all  care  connected  with  household  affairs.” 

Among  the  numerous  replies  to  this,  one 
struck  us  as  decidedly  unique — “  If  Widower 
wants  a  right  down,  straightforward,  go-ahead 
woman,  to  make  things  fly,  address  Miss  Aphia 
Walker,  Western  Connecticut.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  it  will  suit,  Harry,” 
said  the  Judge,  after  considerable  reflection. 
“  I  am  rather  afraid  that  she  may  turn  out  to 
be  an  advocate  of  Women’s  Rights,  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  or  some  other  such  absurdity ;  or  she 
may  probably  tamper  with  the  servants,  and 
enlighten  them  with  regard  to  her  own  pecu¬ 
liar  views  of  our  ‘institution.’  ” 

“  Suppose  you  try  her,  Phil.  Your  servants 
have  grown  careless  and  lazy,  as  the  place 
shows,  but  they  are  faithful,  and  grateful,  too, 
for  your  kindness  to  them.  I  really  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  becoming  dissatisfied. 
From  her  note,  I  should  judge  her  to  be  an 
energetic  business  woman,  who  will  probably 
infuse  new  life  into  them,  and  soon  have  things 
in  proper  trim  again.” 

“Well,  I  will  write  and  engage  her  for  a 
year,  ‘  let  come  what  will.’  ” 

In  due  time  the  lady  made  her  appearance, 
and  was  immediately  installed  as  mistress  of 
the  keys. 

Miss  Aphia,  not  inappropriately  nick-named 
by  the  negroes  “  Miss  Fire,”  was  one  of  those 
bustling,  restless,  scolding  notables,  whose  de¬ 
light  is  in  house-cleaning, preserving,  and  fault¬ 
finding  with  the  servants.  Neither  short  nor 
tall,  fair  nor  dark,  grave  nor  gay,  there  was 
nothing  very  decided  about  the  lady,  except¬ 
ing  her  temper,  which  was  decidedly  shrewish, 
and  her  untiring  activity,  which  was  truly  sur¬ 
prising. 

“  Walker  by  name,  and  walker  by  nature,” 
she  would  say  ;  “  I  never  let  grass  grow  under 
my  feet  when  there  is  anything  to  be  done.” 

Left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  creature, 
no  wonder  that  poor  Lily,  when  not  in  school, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Prairie 
Home. 

We  dearly  loved  the  sweet  child,  not  only 
for  her  mother’s  sake,  but  also  for  the  endear¬ 
ing  qualities  which  she  daily  manifested. 
Growing  in  grace  and  beauty,  she  exhibited 
powers  of  mind  and  amiable  traits  of  character 
very  gratifying  to  those  who  had  loved  her 
from  a  little  child,  and  withal,  a  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners  and  speech,  very  winning 
in  one  so  young  and  fair. 

Confiding  in  our  wisdom,  and  yielding  cheer- 
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fully  to  all  our  suggestions  for  lier  improve¬ 
ment  in  study  and  reading,  she  returned  our 
affection  with  all  the  warmth  of  her  loving 
heart. 

Her  father,  doting  on  her  as  the  only  object 
of  his  earthly  love,  was  prone  to  indulge  all 
her  little  whims,  fearing  to  exercise  control,  lest 
it  might  wean  her  heart  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  him.  I  saw  this,  and  when  our  darling- 
seemed  inclined  to  be  a  little  wayward,  a  kind 
word  of  advice  from  me  would  be  met  with 
unhesitating  obedience.  This  pleasant  confi¬ 
dence  between  his  child  and  ourselves  added 
daily  fresh  links  to  the  tie  of  friendship  that 
bound  us  together. 

How  sweet  to  cheer  the  way  and  light  the 
path  of  a  motherless  child  !  Who  could  utter 
a  hasty  reproach,  or  wilfully  grieve  the  little 
one,  whose  life’s  morning  is  thus  darkened  by 
the  clouds  of  so  great  a  loss  ?  Who  could 
withhold  the  warning  word,  the  guiding  hand 
from  the  little  pilgrim,  wandering  in  its  uncon¬ 
sciousness  near  the  dangerous  paths,  unable  to 
see  the  narrow  road  ? 

And  when  such  care  is  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  and  confiding  affection  of  the  young- 
heart,  and  the  blessing  of  success  upon  its  en¬ 
deavors  to  read  aright,  who  could  ask  for 
greater  reward  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Our  Lily  bloomed  so  sweetly,  that  when  she 
had  counted  seventeen  summers  we  almost 
feared  she  was  too  fair  for  earth.  Her  beauty 
was  of  that  exquisite  type  which  steals  into 
the  heart  like  the  fading  of  a  summer  sunset, 
or  sweet  strains  of  music  on  the  distant  waters, 
powerful  in  its  effect  but  utterly  indescribable. 
Though  passing  fair,  she  seemed  unconscious 
that  she  was  more  than  “  a  bonnie,  fair-haired 
lassie,”  as  her  father  playfully  called  her. 

About  this  time  a  change  in  the  domestic 
regime  installed  Mrs.  Wilson,  whose  abscond¬ 
ing  husband  had  left  her  and  his  creditors  to 
bewail  his  absence,  a  few  months  before,  in 
the  place  of  the  valiant  Miss  Walker,  removed. 
Nancy  was  also  brought  home  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  Harriet’s  unceremoni¬ 
ous  leave-taking.  She  had  been  persuaded  by 
the  conscientious  Miss  Aphia  to  desert  her 
child,  our  old  acquaintance,  Viny,  and  taste 
the  sweets  of  freedom  in  the  Canadian  Utopia. 

Glen  Elm  opened  its  hospitable  doors  once 
more,  and  its  kind  owner,  now  serene  and 
moderately  cheerful,  though  more  quiet  and 


subdued  than  of  old,  assisted  his  daughter  in 
entertaining  their  guests. 

In  the  summer  of  Lily’s  eighteenth  year, 
my  good  husband  insisted  that  my  health, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  feeble,  could 
only  be  restored  by  a  pleasure  jaunt  of  several 
weeks’  duration,  a  visit  to  mineral  springs, 
and  a  short  stay  at  some  sea-shore  bathing 
place.  Accordingly,  our  preparations  were 
speedily  made,  and  we  left  our  home  for  our 
first  visit  to  the  East,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years. 

When  we  left  Philip  was  daily  expected,  and 
Lily  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of  horseback 
rides,  fishing  parties,  and  other  pleasant  excur¬ 
sions,  which  she  hoped  would  follow  his  re¬ 
turn.  He  had  written  to  her  frequently  since 
her  mother’s  death,  and  in  such  a  pleasant, 
brotherly  way,  that  the  unfavorable  impres- 
I  sions  made  on  her  mind,  when  a  child,  had 
I  given  place  to  a  quiet,  sisterly  affection,  which 
her  father  assured  us  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes  regarding  her 
j  future.  He  frequently  spoke  to  us,  privately, 
of  the  satisfaction  it  would  afford  him  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  union  of  his  daughter  and  the  ward 
whom  he  loved  as  a  son. 

Mary  had  said  very  little  of  Philip  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  but  I  had  reason  to  feel  assured 
that  his  letters,  at  first  regular  and  frequent, 
had  gradually  become  less  so,  and  finally 
ceased  a  year  before.  No  one  but  myself  was 
aware  of  the  correspondence,  and  for  this  I 
sometimes  blamed  her,  as  her  mother  should 
certainly  have  been  in  her  confidence  ;  but 
Mary  shrank  from  revealing  the  delicate  se¬ 
cret,  buried  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  to  any 
one,  however  near  or  dear.  I  too  would  still 
have  been  in  the  dark,  had  not  my  ready  wit 
suspected,  and  a  bold  stroke  penetrated  her 
reserve.  Since  that  time  she  had  freely  con¬ 
fided  to  me  her  thoughts  and  hopes,  trusting 
that  her  confidence  would  never  be  betrayed. 
This  rendered  me  doubly  cautious,  and  even 
my  husband  had  never  suspected  that  the  flir¬ 
tation  of  a  few  weeks,  several  years  agone,  had 
left  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  our 
young  friend. 

After  a  few  w-eeks  of  pleasant  journeyings, 
hither  and  thither,  we  allowed  ourselves  a 
short  rest  at  Saratoga.  Here  we  met,  and 
j  formed  acquaintance  with,  several  pleasant 
New  Yorkers,  some  of  them  having  been 
friends  of  Harry’s  during  his  college  days, 
j  Among  our  new  acquaintances,  there  was  one 
|  who,  from  the  first,  seemed  like  the  friend  of 
a  lifetime.  He  was  a  frank,  gentlemanly, 
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refined  young  lawyer,  from  New  York,  wlio,  j 
by  liis  manly  bearing,  polished  manners  and  j 
intelligent  conversation,  reflected  no  discredit 
on  the  aristocratic  name  of  Livingstone. 

A  few  days  after  our  quiet  settling  down  at 
the  Springs,  I  received  a  letter,  directed  in  a  j 
tiny,  lady -like  hand,  that  assured  me  I  was  not 
forgotten  by  our  pet. 

Dear  Aunt  Katy : 

Philip  arrived  about  three  weeks  ago,  just  as  [ 
I  had  opened  your  letter  from  Chicago,  and  j 
was  about  reading  it,  for  the  twentieth  time,  j 
preparatory  to  making  an  attempt  at  answering 
it.  Since  then  I  have  been  so  busy,  (the  usual 
plea,  you  know,)  that  I  really  have  had  no 
time  to  write. 

I  trust  that  you  are  enjoying  your  trip,  and 
fondly  hope  that  your  health  will  be  benefited 
thereby,  so  that  you  may  soon  return  to  us, 
perfectly  well,  and  blooming  as  of  old.  As  j 
for  the  Doctor,  Pa  says  that  he  can’t  do  with-  j 
out  him  much  longer. 

We  are  very  unhappy  to-night.  The  tears 
will  come  wrhen  I  think  of  it.  Poor  old  Aunt 
Nancy  was  sold  to  day,  and  what  makes  it 
worse,  on  account  of  a  theft.  I  can  hardly 
believe  her  guilty,  but  there  is  no  other  way 
of  accounting  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  j 
of  a  wrallet  containing  money,  from  the  parlor  j 
table,  a  few  days  ago.  Philip  says,  that  “  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  strong  enough  to 
hang  a  man  but  I  cannot  think  that  Ma’s 
old  nurse,  who  has  been  so  fond  of  us  all,  j 
could  steal  from  Pa,  after  so  many  years  of 
faithfulness  in  our  service.  Pa  is  almost 
doubtful,  but  he  says  that  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
ample,  and  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  similar  cases,  he  was  obliged  to  part  | 
with  her.  Poor  thing,  she  is  probably  on  her  j 
way  down  South  nowr. 

But  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  One  morn-  j 
ing  last  wTeek,  Pa  and  Philip  had  a  few  words  ! 
about  money.  Philip  wanted  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  pay  a  debt,  he  said,  and  Pa  refused 
at  first  to  let  him  have  it,  until  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  he  had 
delivered  all  Philip’s  papers.  You  know  he 
is  now  twenty -four  years  old,  and,  of  course, 
master  of  his  own  property.  Besides  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  altering  the  accounts,  as  they 
then  stood,  Pa  told  him  that  he  had  already 
overdrawn  his  income  by  a  large  amount,  and 
that  he  ought  to  retrench  a  little,  until  he  could 
come  out  even  again. 

But  Philip  persisted,  and  said  to  Pa,  “  If  you 
will  not  lend  it  to  me,  at  once,  I  will  be  in  a 
confounded  scrape,  that’s  all.”  He  seemed 
very  angry,  and  I  became  a  little  frightened. 
Pa,  seeing  it,  said,  “  Go  look  at  your  flowers, 
pet.”  So,  taking  the  hint,  I  kept  away  from 
the  house  until  dinner  time. 

After  dinner,  Pa  called  me  into  the  parlor, 
and  handing  me  a  bag  of  gold,  and  a  wallet 
containing  notes,  told  me  to  count  out  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  bring  it  and  the  remainder 
to  his  room.  I  sat  down  by  the  side  window, 
which  was  open,  and  piled  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  window -seat.  I 


then  took  five  twenty  dollar  bank  notes  from 
the  wallet,  and  was  about  placing  them  beside 
the  coin,  when  a  sudden  draught  of  air  from 
the  door  blew  one  of  the  notes  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  Philip  was  asleep  on  the  sofa  at  the 
time,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown  over  his  face 
to  protect  him  from  the  gnats.  My  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  call  him,  and  send  him  after 
the  fugitive  paper.  I  called,  Philip  !  Philip  ! 
several  times,  but  as  he  did  not  answer  at  once, 
and  as  I  saw  that  the  wind  was  carrying  the 
thing  farther  away,  I  gathered  the  other  bills 
in  roy  hand  and  ran  out  to  catch  it.  As  I  came 
in  I  met  Aunt  Nancy  on  the  porch,  close  by 
the  hall  door,  as  though  she  had  just  come  from 
the  house.  She  had  something  in  her  apron, 
and  as  she  told  me  it  was  a  stray  chicken  which 
she  had  found  in  the  field,  I  never  waited  to 
look  a  second  time  towards  her,  but  hurried 
back  to  the  money.  When  I  reached  the  win¬ 
dow  again  the  wallet  was  gone.  It  contained 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  bank  notes.  I 
am  sure  of  the  amount,  because  Pa  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  a  day  or  two  before  from  a  drover, 
who  had  bought  some  of  our  stock ;  and  I  had 
counted  it,  placing  the  specie  in  a  bag  and  the 
notes  in  an  old  wallet. 

As  Philip  was  still  asleep,  I  thought,  of 
course,  that  Pa  had  stepped  in  and  taken  it  to 
frighten  me  a  little.  Determined  not  to  let 
him  see  my  uneasiness,  I  gathered  up  the  five 
hundred  I  had  counted  and  took  it  to  liis  room. 
He  was  lying  on  the  lounge  asleep,  but  I 
thought  his  slumber  feigned,  as  part  of  his 
joke  ;  so  I  placed  the  money  on  the  pillow  near 
his  head,  and  left  the  room.  1  went  to  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  room,  to  help  her  a  little  wTith  the 
quilt  she  had  in  the  frame,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  when  Yiny  came  for  me,  and  said 
Pa  wanted  me  in  the  parlor,  right  off.  Imag¬ 
ine  my  consternation,  when,  after  asking  for 
the  money,  and  my  charging  him  with  having 
taken  it  to  plague  me,  he  positively  assured 
me  that  he  had  not  seen  the  wallet  since  he  had 
left  it  in  my  care.  ‘‘It  is  very  strange,”  he 
said,  when  I  had  related  all  I  knew  of  its  dis¬ 
appearance. 

When  Philip  came  in  from  a  walk,  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  I  related  to  him  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  had  happened  while  he  lay 
asleep  on  the  sofa.  He  expressed  much  sur¬ 
prise,  and  was  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

Upon  further  reflection,  I  remembered  meet¬ 
ing  Nancy,  and  told  Pa  of  it.  “I  cannot  believe 
it  possible  that  she  has  taken  the  money,” 
said  he,  “but  it  looks  suspicious.”  Nancy 
was  called,  and  interrogated,  but  stoutly  de¬ 
nied  any  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Philip  stood  by,  tapping  his  boot  with  a 
switch,  while  Nancy  was  talking,  and  when 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room,  he  said,  rather 
unkindly,  I  thought,  while  her  guilt  had  not 
been  proven,  “Come,  own  up,  old  woman. 
‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  If  you  will  fork 
over  the  money,  your  master  will  not  deal 
severely  with  you  this  time,  will  you,  Judge  ?’  ’ 

Trembling  with  rage  or  guilt,  I  don’t  know 
which,  she  turned  to  Pa,  and  said,  ‘  ‘  Do  you 
hear  that,  Marster,  and  Miss  Lily  ?  I  never 
thought  when  I  nursed  Miss  Lizzie,  long  ago, 
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in  her  own  father’s  house,  down  in  Ole  Vir- 
ginny,  that  I  would  follow  her  so  far  to  see  her 
put  under  the  sod,  and  then,  when  I’segrowed 
old  in  her  sarvice,  he  called  a  thief  and  a  rob¬ 
ber,  when  I  would  a’ most  die  to  save  you 
both.” 

As  she  hurst  into  tears  I  could  not  restrain 
mine,  for  I  really  love  poor  old  Aunty,  and  I 
cannot  think  her  guilty.  Pa  sent  her  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  retired  to  his  room,  where  he 
remained  until  next  morning. 

The  news  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  the 
quarters  were  soon  in  commotion.  Nancy  had 
not  been  a  favorite  there  of  late,  and  now,  as 
she  -was  on  the  down-hill  road  to  disgrace, 
there  were  not  a  few  ready  to  help  her  in  tier 
descent.  One  of  the  boys  brought  the  empty 
wallet  to  us  next  morning.  He  had  found  it 
behind  the  chicken  house,  and  as  Nancy  had 
been  seen  there  about  the  time  the  money  was 
missed,  this  circumstance  added  a  strong  link 
to  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
stray  chicken  was  considered  a  cunning,  but 
unsuccessful  ruse. 

As  several  days  elapsed  without  any  signs 
of  the  money,  Pa,  notwithstanding  her  tears 
and  protestations  of  innocence,  took  her  to 
Milton  this  morning,  and  sold  her  to  a  trader 
there.  He  has  just  returned,  and  has  gone  to 
his  room,  looking  very  sad.  I  know  it  grieves 
him  to  think  of  the  poor  old  creature  going 
among  strangers,  but  having  consulted  Philip, 
he  coincided  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  proper  to  conform  to  the  well-established 
custom  and  sentiment  of  the  community.  I 
know  that  this  alone  prevented  his  yielding  to 
my  entreaties  to  pardon  her  for  the  sake  of 
past  services. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter,  Aunt  Katy,  but 
my  heart  is  full,  and  you  know  that  in  all  my 
troubles  I  run  to  you  for  comfort.  As  you  are 
not  here,  I  must  talk  on  paper,  even  should  it 
require  a  greater  than  the  fashionable  number 
of  sheets.  With  much  love  to  the  Doctor,  I 
remain — 

Your  loving 

Lily  Bell. 

P.S.  A  postscript,  of  course,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  think  of 
Mary  Ray.  We  saw  each  other  every  day 
until  Philip  came  home,  and  she  has  not  been 
here  since.  What  is  also  very  strange,  he  has 
not  been  there  yet  either.  One  day,  as  I  was 
reading  the  last  letter  received  from  him,  in 
which  he  mentions  his  immediate  return  to 
this  country,  she  turned  very  pale,  and  went 
home  soon  afterwards.  What  can  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  I  used  to  think  that  they  were  very  good 
friends,  but  now,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think 
of  their  evident  aversion  to  each  other.  Can 
you  enlighten  me  ?  Or,  are  you  not  in  Mary’s 
confidence  either  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  week  after  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing 
letter,  Mr.  Livingstone  stopped  at  our  door 
one  morning  and  handed  Harry  three  letters, 
saying,  that  “having  had  an  errand  to  the 


post-office, he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  inquiring 
for  our  letters,”  adding,  “  witness  my  success 
— one,  two,  three,  all  from  the  ‘  outside  barba¬ 
rians’  of  the  far  West,  as  I  see  by  the  post¬ 
marks.  ’  ’ 

What  a  treat !  Three  letters  from  home. 
One  was  for  Harry,  from  Judge  Bell,  another 
from  Lily,  and  a  few  lines  from  Mary  Ray. 

Lily’s  letter,  after  treating  of  household  mat¬ 
ters,  pleasure  excursions,  visits,  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  topics,  ran  thus : 

I  am  very  unhappy,  Aunt  Katie,  and  for  a 
strange  reason,  you  will  say.  It  is  because 
Philip  loves  me;  and  it  grieves  me  to  know 
that  he  must  love  in  vain.  I  have  learned  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  for  he  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  since  he  came  home,  in  addition  to 
the  pleasant  letters  he  wrote  to  me  while 
abroad.  His  respect  and  attention  to  Pa,  too, 
have  won  my  good  opinion.  The  house  is 
quite  lively  since  his  return.  He  plays  and 
sings  beautifully,  and  he  has  taught  me  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  several  charming  duets.  He 
paints,  too,  and  has  just  finished  my  portrait, 
which  delights  Pa  beyond  measure.  We  ride, 
walk,  and  read  together,  and  he  is  so  careful  of 
me,  and  his  conversation  is  so  instructive  and 
entertaining,  that  I  have  grown  quite  fond  of 
him — a  sisterly  affection  only.  I  can  never 
marry  him,  for  I  know  I  shall  never  feel  such 
love  for  him  as  my  dear  mother  felt  for  Pa. 

If  my  father  should  command  me  to  marry 
him,  I  would  probably  obey  ;  but  he  is  too  good 
to  coerce  me.  I  know  he  would  not  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  seriousness. 

He  surprised  me  beyond  measure  the  other 
day,  by  saying  that  Philip  had  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  address  me,  with  a  view  to  marriage, 
which  he  had  granted  with  pleasure.  “  But,” 
said  he,  “my  clear  daughter,  your  happiness 
is  all  I  care  to  live  for  now.  I  love  Philip  as 
though  he  were  my  own  son,  for  his  mother’s 
sake^  who  was  very  dear  to  me  in  my  youth, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  for  his  own  brilliant 
qualities  also.  He  is  talented,  frank,  high- 
spirited,  a  little  impetuous,  perhaps,  but  of  firm 
principles  ;  and  he  is,  as  I  believe,  an  honor¬ 
able,  high-toned  gentleman.  When  I  sug¬ 
gested  your  youth  and  seclusion  to  the  world, 
he  at  once  expressed  a  willingness  to  wait  as 
long  as  I  should  think  proper  before  presenting 
the  subject  for  your  decision.  ‘  But,’  said  he, 
‘if  I  can  gain  your  daughter’s  love.  in  one 
year,  you  will  not  object,  my  dear  guardian, 
to  receiving  me  as  a  son,  will  you  ?  ’  The 
boy  knows  that  I  love  him,  and  certainly  he 
has  abundant  evidence  of  that  in  my  willing¬ 
ness  to  resign  to  him  the  rarest  jewel  I  possess. 
Remember,  my  daughter,  that  I  shall  not  ask 
you  to  consent  to  his  proposal  for  my  sake, 
but  if  at  any  time  within  the  coming  year,  you 
should  feel  that  you  can  trust  your  happiness 
for  life  in  Philip’s  hands,  you  will  greatly  add 
to  the  pleasure  which  your  filial  love  and  duti¬ 
ful  behavior  have  ever  afforded  me.  From 
this  time,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  I  shall  not 
allude  to  the  subject  unless  you  recall  it  your¬ 
self.” 
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I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  Pa’s  com¬ 
munication  to  me  ;  indeed,  I  may  say  his  very 
words,  for  their  important  hearing  on  the 
future  of  my  life  caused  them  to  be  indelibly 
engraven  on  my  memory. 

You  know,  Aunt  Katie,  how  dearly  I  love  j 
my  father,  and  that  I  -would  do  any  thing  to 
make  him  happy  ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  duty  to  Philip  to  become  his 
wife  without  loving  him  as  I  ought  to.  But  j 
if  he  loves  me  as  devotedly  as  Pa  thinks  he 
does,  it  will  make  him  miserable  to  know  that 
I  do  not  reciprocate  that  love,  and  it  is  painful  | 
to  think  that  I  should  be  the  means  of  causing  | 
only  sorrow  in  return  for  love.  I  have  no 
mother  from  whom  to  seek  advice.  Will  you  j 
not,  as  of  old,  think  for  and  advise  your  per¬ 
plexed,  unhappy 

Lily  ? 

Sweet  bird,  fluttering  in  its  first  cage.  The 
door  is  not  yet  closed.  Fly  ere  it  be  too  late. 

An  extract  from  Mary’s  letter  : 

You  may  think  it  strange,  my  dear  friend, 
that  this  is  the  first  letter  you  have  received 
from  me.  A  few  words  in  allusion  to  Philip, 
and  his  return  home,  may  perhaps  enlighten 
you  as  to  the  cause,  and  be  deemed  sufficient  i 
excuse  for  my  epistolary  negligence.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  my  heart’s  devotion  had  been  trampled 
beneath  his  feet  as  a  tiresome  thing,  can  you 
think  it  strange  that  I  should  shrink  from  ad¬ 
dressing  one  who  had  warned  me  to  beware 
lest  this  should  be  my  fate.  His  letters,  less 
frequent,  finally  ceased,  without  any  explana¬ 
tion.  His  coldness  to  me  since  his  return,  and 
his  efforts  to  avoid  me  W’hen  we  met  by  acci¬ 
dent,  were  additional  sources  of  grief.  But, 
my  clear,  dear  Mrs.  Lee,  you  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  your  warning  was  unnecessary. 
Philip  loves  me  yet.  He  has  not  said  so  in  as 
many  words,  but  I  feel  assured  from  his  man¬ 
ner  that  it  is  so.  He  has  explained  the  cause 
of  his  long  silence,  and  recent  coldness  to¬ 
wards  me.  An  innocent  remark  in  one  of 
Lily’s  letters  to  him,  in  which  she  spoke  of 
Dr.  Weaver’s  attentions  to  me,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  sequel,  led  him  to  believe  that  I 
had  realized  the  truth  of  his  remark,  before 
his  departure,  that  it  was  better  not  to  be  fet¬ 
tered  by  an  engagement.  He  advised  me  not 
to  mention  the  affair  to  Lily,  as  it  might  dis¬ 
tress  her  to  think  of  her  oversight,  “‘and  be¬ 
sides,”  said  he,  “  let  our  pleasant  friendship  be 
a  secret  between  ourselves,  for  the  present,  for 
I  shrink  from  exposing  you  or  myself  to  the 
remarks  of  kind-hearted,  but  officious  friends.” 
I  admire  the  delicacy  of  this  thoughtfulness, 
and  rely  on  his  professions  of  regard  as  an 
earnest  of  what  my  soul  longs  for,  the  undi¬ 
vided  love  of  a  true  heart.  I  cannot  say  now, 
as  once  I  did,  that  I  am  very  happy,  but  I  am 
hoping  and  trusting  as  of  old. 

The  school  bell  is  ringing,  and  I  must  close, 
somewhat  abruptly. 

Affectionately,  your  friend, 

Mary  Bay. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ? 
were  constantly  attending  and  tormenting 
questions. 


Confided  in  by  two  loving,  unsuspicious 
girls,  each  ignorant  of  the  other’s  confidence, 
yet  both  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
subject  of  that  confidence,  how  difficult  to  act 
with  such  circumspection  that  both  may  be 
benefited  and  neither  wounded. 

Shall  I  betray  Mary’s  confidence,  and,  by 
informing  Judge  Bell  of  his  beloved  ward’s 
double  dealing,  cause  a  breach  that  never  can 
be  healed  ? 

Or,  is  it  better  to  acquaint  Mary  with  the 
contents  of  Lily’s  letter,  and  thus  place  her 
on  her  guard  ?  But  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow  !  Her  young  heart  may  be  crushed  in 
the  bitterness  of  its  first  disappointment. 

Lily  has  not  yet  promised  to  accept  Philip, 
and  when  he  finds  that  his  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion  have  failed  to  win  her  love,  he  may  prob¬ 
ably  resign  her  without  a  sigh,  and  turn  to 
Mary,  whose  heart  has  already  learned  to  love 
him,  and  whose  judgment,  blinded  by  her 
affection,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  her  will.  I  know  that  Philip  esteems 
and  admires  her,  as  every  sensible  man  must, 
when  sufficiently  intimate  with  her  to  learn 
her  worth,  and,  I  doubt  not,  loves  her  as  much 
as  his  cold,  selfish  nature  is  capable  of  loving 
any  one. 

But  why  then  should  he  endeavor  to  win 
Lily  for  his  bride,  when  he  must  know  that  the 
object  of  his  regard  is  within  his  reach  ? 

I  see  a  faint  glimmering  of  light.  It  grows 
brighter,  as  a  few  words  in  one  of  my  pet’s 
letters  recur  to  me.  Yes  !  I  see  it  all.  Philip 
has  squandered  large  sums  of  money  lately. 
His  expenditures  have  far  exceeded  his  in¬ 
come,  and  inroads  have  been  made  upon  tne 
principal,  itself  not  large.  Judge  Bell  is 
-wealthy.  His  daughter  will  inherit  all  his 
estate.  She  is  a  sweet,  loving  little  creature, 
beautiful,  refined,  of  a  good  family,  and  alto¬ 
gether  quite  an  object  to  a  man  of  extravagant 
tastes,  indolent  habits  and  limited  income. 
Why  should  he  not  use  every  means  to  secure 
the  tempting  prize  ? 

But  should  all  endeavors,  honest  or  other¬ 
wise,  fail,  then  we  will  be  magnanimous,  and 
generously  bestow  the  lustre  ot  our  name  and 
reputation  for  wealth  on  the  poor  village 
school  mistress,  who,  though  a  beautiful,  in¬ 
telligent,  accomplished  lady,  is  unfortunately 
deficient  in  the  means  of  gratifying  our  exces¬ 
sively  refined  taste  with  the  luxuries  and 
splendor  that  w'ealth  alone  can  procure. 

Ah  !  Philip  Hamilton,  you  are  young  to  be 
such  a  villain.  A  man  who  would  be  guilty 
of  trifling  thus,  is  capable  of  any  crime.  You 
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are  very  sly,  but  I  think  your  motive  is  ap¬ 
parent,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lovely  girls 
who  are  now  grieving  their  young  hearts  for 
you,  although  differing  in  the  character  of 
their  emotions,  I  will  foil  you  if  I  can.  One 
pining  in  her  secret  love,  the  other  almost 
ready  to  reward  you  with  her  own  sweet  self, 
to  spare  you  the  anguish  of  unrequited  love. 

When  I  return  home  you  shall  be  unmasked, 
my  fine  fellow.  Judge  Bell  shall  know  that 
his  “honorable,  high-toned  gentleman”  is  but 
a  fawning,  hypocritical  fortune-hunter.  Lily’s 
“kind,  interesting  Philip,”  shall  be  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  ungrateful  boy,  who,  in 
return  for  every  kindness,  has  basely  deceived 
the  noble-hearted  guardian  who  lavished  it 
upon  him. 

And  Mary — poor,  dear  Mary.  I  know  the 
■wealth  of  her  loving  nature,  the  entire  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  she  trusts  those  who  have  a 
hold  on  her  affections.  Pure  in  heart,  sincere 
and  scrupulous  herself,  she  has  seen  so  little 
of  the  ways  of  the  world  in  her  seclusion, 
that  she  will  not  doubt  the  integrity  of  one  so 
seemingly  upright  and  honorable. 

But  she  must  believe.  Lily’s  own  words 
will  convince  her.  And  then  ?  Stunned, 
bewildered,  doubting,  hoping,  fearing,  but 
finally  realizing  the  certainty  of  the  dreadful 
truth,  she  will  bend  beneath  the  stroke. 

Not  long.  The  first  shock  of  the  storm 
over,  and  our  sweet  flower  will  raise  its  lovely 
head,  more  fragrant,  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

But  should  it  prove  otherwise  ?  Should  her 
health  suffer,  and  her  spirits  sink  under 
the  influence  of  this  severe  ordeal,  shall  mine 
be  the  hand  to  inflict  the  torture  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

“ What  now!  what  stern  resolve  fills  the 
soul  of  my  little  wife  ?  Is  she  meditating  re¬ 
venge,  murder  or  suicide  ?  That  frown  and 
clenched  hand  are  very  demonstrative,  my 
dear,  but  not  at  all  becoming.” 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Henry.  Serious  mat¬ 
ters  occupy  my  thoughts  just  now.” 

On  mentioning  my  surmises  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  to  my  husband,  and  seeking  for  advice  as 
to  the  best  method  of  treating  a  matter  of  so 
much  delicacy,  he  rather  cast  a  damper  on 
what  he  called  my  “  Quixotic  ”  desire  to  re¬ 
dress  the  wrongs  of  these  suffering  damsels. 
“I  have  always  found  that  meddling  with  those 
affairs  which  concern  my  friends  alone,  how¬ 
ever  well  intended,  meet  with  no  other  reward 


than  trouble  and  vexation  ;  but  it  may  be 
different  with  you  ladies.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  hasty  in  the  matter  Mary  may  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  that  Pliilip’sintentionshave 
meant  more  than  idle  flirtation,  and  you  may 
ruin  the  fellow’s  prospects  elsewhere,  by  any 
premature  officiousness.  Besides,  Lily  will 
notice  his  attentions  to  Mary,  and  a  little 
jealousy  may  disclose  the  fact  that  she,  her¬ 
self,  is  in  love  with  him,  after  all.  Probably 
that  is  part  of  Philip’s  game.” 

“It  may  be;  but  I  cannot  think  lightly  of 
such  trifling,  Harry.  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  in 
me  to  permit  its  continuance,  while  I  possess 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it.” 

“  Well,  do  as  you  think  best,  wife.  Your 
heart  generally  prompts  aright ;  still  I  would 
have  regard  for  the  venerable  maxim — ‘  dis¬ 
ci  etion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.’  But, 
really,  I  had  almost  forgotten.  Here  is  another 
letter  from  Mary,  mailed  a  few  days  after  the 
last.” 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Lee  : 

School  has  closed  for  the  summer  vacation, 
and  I  have  now  a  few  moments  to  myself, 
which  I  shall  improve  by  talking  a  little  with 
my  dear  friend.  I  will  do  all  the  talking,  and 
you,  perforce,  must  listen. 

I  have  something  pleasant  to  tell  you.  You 
know  that  I  have  always  longed  to  travel, 
and  I  am  now  about  to  realize  this  desire,  in  a 
pleasure  jaunt  with  our  Glen  Elm  friends.  A 
sudden  freak  of  Lily’s  (Philip  ismy authority) 
has  induced  her  father  to  leave  his  retirement 
for  a  proposed  trip,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  to 
the  Northeast.  Returning,  they  expect  to 
visit  several  fashionable  resorts,  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  every  anticipation  of  pleasure  will  be 
gratified. 

•  I  almost  envied  Lily,  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  pleasure  in  store  for  her ;  but  knowing  that 
it  was  useless,  indeed,  weakness,  to  long  for 
pleasures  so  far  beyond  my  reach,  I  resolved 
to  be  quite  happy  at  home  with  mother.  Last 
evening,  after  the  close  of  our  exhibition,  our 
dear,  good  friend — you  know  how  much  I 
love  him — told  mother  that  he  could  not  think 
of  going  so  far  from  home  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  his  children.  “  I  have  my  baby 
and  big  boy,”  said  he.  “and  they  need  my 
sedate,  elder  daughter  to  take  care  of  them. 
You  know,  Mrs.  Howard,  I  claim  Mary  as 
my  own,  whenever  it  suits  my  purposes,  and 
now  I  must  insist  on  the  exercise  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Now!  pray 
excuse  me,  but  I  must  disregard  that  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head,  madame  ;  the  thing  is  set¬ 
tled.  Mary’s  trunk  must  be  packed,  and  her 
travelling-dress  donned  by  daybreak,  on 
Wednesday  morning  next.” 

He  then  explained  their  plans,  and  after 
some  hesitation,  mother  accepted  his  kind  in¬ 
vitation,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  your  humble 
servant,  who  hud  been  an  attentive  listener  to 
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the  foregoing  conversation.  Though  pres¬ 
ent,  I  was  not  consulted  ;  my  countenance, 
I  doubt  not,  was  sufficiently  expressive  of 
assent. 

There  is  one  drawback,  however,  to  my 
leaving  with  a  perfectly  light  heart.  Mother’s 
health  is  not  good,  and  I  am  somewhat  afraid 
to  leave  her  alone  with  the  servants.  But  she 
insists  on  my  going,  and  not  being  very  strong 
this  summer,  I  have  resolved  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  recruit  for  the  fall  ses¬ 
sion. 

I  am  so  absorbed  in  pleasant  anticipations 
of  beholding  new  and  beautiful  scenes,  in 
such  agreeable  company,  that  I  can  with  diffi¬ 
culty  think  of  any  thing  else.  I  feel  like  a 
little  child  who  has  been  promised  a  new 
toy. 

Mother  joins  me  in  love  to  yourself  and 
the  Doctor,  the  loss  of  whose  kind  attention 
and  skill  she  realizes  now  more  than  ever. 

I  wish  you  would  write  to  her,  Mrs.  Lee. 
It  will  cheer  her  in  her  solitude,  to  hear  from 
you. 

We  may  meet  you  in  our  travels  ;  when  we 
do  meet,  how  much  we  shall  have  to  talk 
about !  Until  then,  Pensez  a  moi. 

Maky. 

Home  again  !  Every  thing  looked  smaller 
than  before  we  left,  but  it  was  “  sweet  home,” 
and  we  were  thankful  to  be  safely  within  its 
walls  again.  A  terrible  casualty  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  by  which  several  of  our  pleasant  travel¬ 
ling  acquaintances  had  been  wrapped  in  the 
devouring  flames,  or  buried  beneath  the  waters 
surrounding  the  burning  boat,  had  destroyed 
my  desire  for  extending  our  journey  further, 
and  made  me  anxious  to  return  home.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  wre  immediately  turned  our  faces 
homeward. 

Lucy’s  delight  at  our  unexpected  retuni 
was  quite  gratifying,  especially  as  there  were 
none  but  our  family  of  servants  to  welcome 
us. 

Glen  Elm  looked  deserted  from  our  win¬ 
dows,  Mrs.  Wilson  having  fastened  up  the 
main  building,  secluding  herself  in  her  little 
room,  in  the  wing. 

We  rode  to  Shady  Retreat  the  evening  after 
our  return,  and  there  found  Mrs.  Howard 
confined  to  her  room,  by  a  recent  attack  of  the 
disease  for  which  Harry  had  been  prescribing 
for  several  months. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  the 
travellers,  she  said  that  she  had  received  but 
two  letters  from  Mary  since  their  departure. 
These  she  handed  us  for  perusal.  The  first 
was  a  large  sheet,  filled  and  crossed,  giving  a 
spirited  account  of  the  little  incidents  of  their 
journey  and  describing  graphically  the  place 
u'om  which  she  wrote.  She  was  well  and 


happy,  and  a  few  words  from  Lily  expressed 
her  delight  at  Mary’s  animation  and  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  trip.  The  second  letter  con¬ 
tained  but  a  few  lines,  giving  merely  the 
names  of  their  stopping-places  and  a  brief 
description  of  each,  written  in  a  forced  style, 
as  though  her  thoughts  were  dwelling  upon 
other  things  than  those  she  wrote  about.  Mrs. 
Howard,  with  true  maternal  anxiety,  was 
afraid  that  Mary  was  not  well.  ‘  ‘  She  has  been 
feverish  of  late,”  added  the  watchful  mother, 
“  and  rather  irritable.  She  has  lost  her  appe¬ 
tite,  too,  and  is  consequently  pale  and  thin. 
I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  her, 
doctor ;  you  will  have  to  take  her  in  hand 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  her.” 

“Yes.  It  may  be  that  she  is  bilious  and 
needs  a  little  calomel.” 

“  Who  ever  heard  of  curing  an  ‘  affection  of 
the  heart’  "with  ‘  a  little  calomel !’  I  mentally 
ejaculated. 

My  husband  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that  Mary’s  case  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  skill,  for  I  had  spared  no  pains  in  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  the  maze  in  which  our  young  friends 
were  wandering.  We  again  conversed  freely 
on  the  subject  on  our  wray  home  that  night, 
and  for  once  in  his  life  he  was  constrained  to 
acknowledge  his  incapacity  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  case. 

“Leave  it  to  time,  Kate,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  Love  is  a  disease  that  will  wear  itself  out  in 
time.” 

“  Or  kill  its  victim,  perhaps,”  I  responded. 

“  Well,  maybe  so  ;  but  my  professional  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  revealed  a  single  case  of  death 
from  that  type  of  heart  disease.  But,  aside 
from  jest,  Kate,  Mary  will  be  likely  to  have 
her  eyes  opened  during  the  constant  com¬ 
panionship  of  their  journey,  and  will  probably 
return  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  banish¬ 
ing  from  her  mind  this  strange  penchant.  I 
say  strange,  because  I  cannot  conceive  how  a 
lovely,  intelligent  girl  like  Mary  Kay  can 
waste  her  thoughts  on  such  a  fellow  as  young 
Hamilton.” 

“One  would  think  so;  but  then  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  wfith  young  gentlemen  has  been 
very  limited.  Those  in  the  neighborhood, 
though  gentlemanly  in  their  way  and  by  no 
means  unrefined,  still  lack  that  cultivation  and 
polish,  so  to  speak,  which  is  only  acquired  by 
intermingling  with  the  world.  Hence  the 
naturalness  of  her  being  attracted  towards 
Philip  Hamilton,  who,  however  much  he  may 
lack  better  qualities,  possesses  this  external 
refinement  in  an  eminent  degree.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  message  from  Mrs.  Wilson,  wlio,  though 
an  excellent  housekeeper,  placed  hut  little  re¬ 
liance  on  her  own  judgment  or  taste,  called  me 
to  Glen  Elm,  early  one  September  morning. 
The  family  were  expected  home  that  day,  and 
she  was  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  that 
every  thing  should  be  in  proper  condition. 
“Because,”  said  she,  “a  young  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  will  accompany 
them.” 

“Beaux  will  be  numerous,”  thought  I. 
“Mrs.  Howard  is  anticipating  the  joy  of  be¬ 
holding  her  son,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years.” 

“Is  every  thing  just  right,  Mrs.  Lee?”  in¬ 
quired  the  housekeeper,  after  leading  me 
through  every  room  and  exposing  the  interior 
of  every  closet  and  pantry.  “  I  am  so  worried, 
for  fear  Miss  Lily  will  not  like  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  new  furniture.  You  see,  Mr. 
Bell  wants  to  surprise  her  when  she  gets 
home,  so  he  planned  this  travel,  that  she 
might  be  away  when  the  new  things  should 
come.  He  ordered  them  in  St.  Louis,  several 
months  ago,  but  told  me  not  to  let  on.” 

“There  seemed  no  need  of  new  furniture, 
Mrs.  Wilson  :  every  thing  was  in  good  taste.” 

“Yes.  So  I  made  bold  to  tell  Mr.  Bell; 
but  he  said,  ‘Young  folks  like  variety,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  my  Lily’s  visit  to  St.  Louis,  last 
winter,  has  given  her  a  desire  for  a  little 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  things  and  a  few 
additions  to  our  household  furniture.  I  have 
given  my  orders  and  it  will  all  be  here  by  the 
latter  part  of  August.’  ” 

At  my  suggestion,  a  few  changes  were  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture,  and  after 
adorning  the  rooms  with  flowers,  I  hastened 
home  to  dress,  expecting  to  return  in  time  to 
receive  the  “homeward  bound”  and  their 
guest. 

I  observed,  on  opening  our  yard  gate,  that 
the  parlor  windows  were  wide  open  ;  “a  sign 
of  company,”  thought  I,  “and  that  Harry  is 
their  entertainer.” 

What  on  earth  can  be  the  reason  that  men 
always  place  the  window  shutters  open,  no 
matter  how  intense  the  heat,  or  how  numerous 
the  flies  ? 

A  beautiful  and  true  portrait,  in  oil,  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  our  lovely  Lily,  hung  over 
the  parlor  mantel-piece.  A  light  cloud  en¬ 
circled  the  fair  resemblance,  and  around  this 
a  wide,  oval,  gilt  frame.  This  we  had  found 


hanging  in  its  place,  on  our  return  from  the 
East,  a  present  from  the  dear  original.  The 
picture  bore  evidence  of  a  high  order  of 
artistic  merit.  In  fact,  it  was  a  carefully  fin¬ 
ished  production  of  Philip  Bell  Hamilton. 

Before  this  portrait  stood  a  slight  figure, 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
beauty,  so  life-like  that  it  seemed  almost  to 
breathe  and  speak  from  the  canvas. 

As  he  turned,  attracted  by  a  cough,  which 
I  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the 
young  gentleman’s  senses  to  things  terrestrial, 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  Frank  Howard  stood 
before  me. 

A  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  moth¬ 
erly  kiss  welcomed  the  dear  boy  to  his  W estern 
friends  again. 

“  When  did  you  arrive,  Frank  ?” 

“  Only  a  few  minutes  since.  I  met  the  Doc¬ 
tor  at  the  stage  office,  and  rode  home  with 
him.  He  had  gone  there  to  meet  Judge  Bell’s 
party,  but  they  have  not  yet  arrived.  I  would 
have  gone  to  mother  at  once,  but  your  hus¬ 
band  advised  me  to  remain  here  while  he 
should  ride  over  to  prepare  her  mind  for  this 
somewhat  premature  pleasure.  I  started  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  time  indicated  by  my 
last  letter  ;  hence,  I  suppose  she  is  not  expect¬ 
ing  my  arrival  for  several  days  yet.” 

“  Yes  ;  I  believe  she  has  been  grieving  over 
the  prospect  of  further  delay.  She  will  be 
overjoyed  to  clasp  her  boy  in  her  arms  once 
more.” 

“  Dear  mother!” 

“  She  has  changed  very  much,  Frank.  Ten 
years  have  not  passed  without  leaving  theii 
impress  upon  her.” 

“  I  am  prepared  to  witness  a  change.  Her 
letters  have  informed  me  of  her  feeble  health 
and  weak  nerves.  Her  labors  in  the  school¬ 
room  may  have  been  too  much  for  her.  I  will 
supply  her  place  now,  as  far  as  possible.  Rest, 
and  relief  from  anxiety  concerning  me,  will 
be  a  benefit  to  her.” 

Frank  had  not  changed  so  much  during  hi» 
absence  as  to  render  an  immediate  recognition 
by  his  friends  improbable.  He  was  now  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  small  in  stature,  slightly 
built,  but  straight  and  manly  ;  easy  and  self- 
possessed  in  his  manners  for  one  so  young, 
and  peculiarly  graceful  in  every  attitude  and 
movement. 

The  features  were  those  of  the  child  we  had 
taken  up  in  the  woods,  but  the  bright,  rosy 
cheeks  had  grown  pale,  while  the  dark  brows 
eyes  were  shaded  by  a  pair  of  blue-rimmed 
spectacles.  Hard  study,  “the  midnight  oil,’- 
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and  constitutional  "weakness,  had  rendered 
these  optical  assistants  indispensable  to  the 
young  student. 

Harry  soon  returned,  and  by  his  orders  a 
horse  was  saddled  to  convey  the  impatient  boy 
to  his  no  less  anxious  mother. 

The  school  had  commenced  for  the  "winter, 
though  but  little  could  be  done  without  Mary, 
who  was  at  this  time  eagerly  expected  by  her 
mother  and  the  impatient  girls. 

After  tea  I  walked  over  to  Glen  Elm,  to 
learn,  if  possible,  from  Mrs.  Wilson  the  cause 
of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  family. 

A  pile  of  trunks  on  the  porch,  the  noise  of 
laughter  in  the  hall,  and  a  perfect  babel  of 
confusion  among  the  delighted  servants,  who 
were  grouped  near  the  house,  informed  me 
that  by  some  means  or  other  the  travellers  had 
arrived. 

They  had  come  in  the  Milton  stage  and  had 
been  left  at  their  gate  but  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore.  Mary  had  gone  on  to  her  home. 

A  dread  of  the  water,  which  seemed  to  be 
constitutional  with  Lily,  had  recently  been 
strengthened  by  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  burning  of  the  Henry  Clay,  and  her  in¬ 
dulgent  father,  in  pity  for  her  timidity,  had 
decided  to  travel  by  stage  from  St.  Louis,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  boat — the  usual  conveyance. 

On  entering  the  house,  among  the  many  fa¬ 
miliar  voices  which  saluted  my  ear,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  recognize  one  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  Judge  Bell’s  ceremony  of  introduction 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  exclamation  from 
me. 

“  Mr.  Livingstone  !  Is  it  possible  ?” 

“Mrs.  Lee  !  Well,  this  is  certainly  an  un¬ 
expected  pleasure.” 

“  Curious,  indeed  !”  chimed  in  the  voice  of 
Judge  Bell.  “You,  and  our  friend,  Mrs. 
Lee,  seem  to  need  no  introduction.” 

“  Why,  Arthur,  you  never  spoke  of  this,” 
said  Philip. 

“  I  did  not ;  but  how  was  I  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Lee  and  you  were  acquainted  ?” 

Just  then,  Mr.  Livingstone  begged  to  be 
excused  for  a  moment,  and,  turning  to  Philip, 
spoke  a  few  words  to  him  in  an  undertone, 
and  they  left  the  room  together. 

Through  the  crack  of  the  door,  I  saw  Philip 
take  a  bank  note  from  his  port  monnaie  and 
hand  it  to  his  friend,  and  immediately  he  ran 
up  stairs  in  his  usual  manner — three  steps  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  Livingstone  stood  gazing  on  the  note 
with  a  half-puzzled,  half-amused  expression 
of  countenance,  when  a  porter  advanced  to¬ 


wards  him  whose  extended  hand  explained  to 
me  the  cause  of  the  recent  manoeuvre.  (His 
trunk  had  been  sent,  by  mistake,  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  porter  had  brought  it  over.  It  was 
the  merriment  called  forth  by  this  piece  of 
“sharp  practice”  which  had  greeted  me  as  I 
approached  the  house.) 

“Iam  sorry,  boy,  that  I  have  no  change  by 
me.  Here’s  a  twenty  dollar  bill,  if  you  can 
change  it ;  if  not,  you  will  have  to  wait  till  I 
get  it  changed.” 

He  re-entered  the  parlor,  asking  Judge  Bell 
if  he  had  change  for  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Judge  ;  and,  handing  Mr. 
Livingstone  the  change,  he  placed  the  note  in 
his  pocket-book, 

On  returning  to  the  porter,  Arthur  was 
hailed  by  Philip,  who  that  moment  came  run¬ 
ning  down  the  stairs. 

“You  must  have  thought  me  very  stupid, 
Livingstone.  I  had  no  intention  of  handing 
you  a  twenty  dollar  note  with  which  to  pay  a 
porter’s  fee.  I  thought  I  handed  you  a  one, 
and  only  discovered  my  mistake  this  moment. 
Here  it  is,”  he  added. 

“It  was  rather  liberal  for  the  occasion,” 
said  Arthur,  laughing;  “but  it’s  all  right. 
Judge  Bell  changed  it  for  me,  and  I  owe  you 
twenty  instead  of  one.” 

Philip  appeared  vexed,  but  said  nothing. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  here,  that  Philip  and 
Arthur  Livingstone  had  met  and  travelled  to¬ 
gether  in  Europe,  and  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  same  vessel.  They  met  again  at 
Newport,  to  which  place  Mr.  Livingstone 
had  proceeded  after  leaving  us  at  Saratoga. 

The  evening  passed  quietly,  enlivened  a  lit¬ 
tle  by  Harry’s  coming  to  take  me  home, 
against  which  proceeding  Lily  protested, 
pleading  inability  to  manage  three  gentlemen 
at  once.  “The  Doctor  might  spare  me,”  she 
said,  “  to  assist  her  in  so  arduous  an  under¬ 
taking.” 

To  encourage  her,  I  promised  to  spend  a 
part  of  every  day  at  Glen  Elm  during  the  stay 
of  their  guest. 

CHAPTER  SSIY. 

A  severe  headache  confined  me  to  the  house 
the  next  day,  and  just  at  nightfall  Lily  made 
l^er  appearance,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  early 
inL  action  of  my  promise. 

“  I  was  so  glad,”  said  Lily,  as  she  sat  be¬ 
side  me,  bathing  my  forehead  and  fanning  it 
dry  again.  “I  was  so  glad  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  left  me  for  a  visit  to  Shady  Retreat.  I 
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wanted  the  opportunity  to  run  over  and  see 
if  any  thing  was  the  matter  with  you,  Aunt 
Katy.” 

“  How  do  you  like  Mr.  Livingstone,  pet  ?” 

“  I  admire  him  very  much,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  he  thinks  me  a  silly  girl.  I  could  hardly 
muster  courage  to  converse  with  him  at  first, 
and  even  now  I  scarcely  feel  at  ease  in  his 
company.  He  is  so  stylish  and  fashionable, 
I  suppose  he  thinks  me  very  countrified.  I 
used  to  regard  Philip  in  pretty  much  the  same 
light  before  he  went  abroad,  but  since  his  re¬ 
turn  he  seems  more  like  1  home  folks.’  ” 

(Um-m-m  !  Changed  your  tactics,  have 
you,  sir  ?) 

“You  love  Philip  now,  do  you  not,  my 
dear  ?” 

“Yes,  I  love  him,  Aunt  Katy,  but  not 
enough  to  marry  him,  and  I  never  will — that’s 
more.  He  tormented  me  beyond  measure 
while  we  were  away.  We  never  could  sit 
together  without  his  whispering,  as  though 
we  were  lovers  on  the  very  eve  of  being  mar¬ 
ried.  It  really  mortified  me  before  strangers, 
and  before  Mary  too,  for  you  know  how 
proper  she  is.” 

“Did  Mary  ever  allude  to  his  conduct  as 
though  she  considered  it  a  breach  of  de¬ 
corum  ?” 

“  No — not  exactly  in  words,  but  I  know 
that  she  noticed  it.  One  evening,  while  we 
were  at  Newport,  she  suddenly  changed  in 
her  behavior  towards  me,  and  has  never 
seemed  to  think  so  much  of  me  since.”  And 
the  sweet  child  wiped  away  a  tear,  as  she 
sighed  over  the  estrangement  of  her  friend. 

“  How  do  you  account  for  it,  Lily  ?” 

“Why,  you  see,  Philip  and  I  were  alone 
together  in  the  parlor,  standing  by  a  window, 
and  Mary  and  Mr.  Livingstone,  whom  we 
had  met  a  few  days  before,  were  promenading 
on  the  piazza.  Well,  all  at  once,  while  I  was 
looking  down  at  this  diamond” — holding  up 
her  finger — “which  pa  bought  for  me  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philip  put  his  arm  around  me  and  said, 
quite  loud,  I  thought,  ‘  So  we  are  to  travel  all 
through  life  together,  are  we  not,  my  own  ?’ 
Just  think,  Aunt  Katy,  he  called  me  ‘his  own,’ 
as  though  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife  !  As 
I  raised  my  eyes  in  moving  back  to  prevent 
him  from  kissing  me,  I  saw  Mary  Ray  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  just  opposite  to  us,  and  staring 
us  full  in  the  face.  She  was  very  pale,  and  I  I 
know  that  she  was  sick,  for  she  trembled  so 
that  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  at  that  moment  come  up  and  led  her  into 
the  house.  I  was  so  confused  that  I  could  I 


i  hardly  speak  a  word  when  I  went  to  her,  for 
I  am  sure  she  heard  what  Philip  said,  and  I 
am  afraid  she  will  think  we  are  engaged.” 

“  What  objection  have  you  to  her  thinking 
so  ?” 

“Oh,  you  ask  such  hard  questions,  Aunt 
Katy !  I  suppose  one  reason  is  because  it 
must  add  to  Philip’s  mortification,  when  he 
shall  find  himself  mistaken,  to  remember  that 
she  heard  his  confident  assertion  of  what  can 
never  be.” 

“Are  you  quite  certain  it  can  never  be, 
Lily?” 

“Yes,  I  am  firmly  resolved.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  love  Philip  Hamilton  ;  but  it  is  because 
pa  is  so  fond  of  him,  and  because  he  loves  me 
so  dearly.  I  am  sorry  for  him,  but  I  cannot 
and  will  not  be  his  wife.  The  year  is  not  yet 
out ;  but,  as  Philip  has  broken  his  contract 
with  pa  by  mentioning  the  subject  to  me  thus 
early,  I  will  settle  the  matter  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Livingstone  leaves.” 

No  fears  for  you,  little  one  !  Timid  and  shy 
as  a  fawn,  and  easily  led  by  those  you  love, 
yet,  when  confident  that  you  are  right,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  no  Influence  can  swerve 
you.  Such  were  my  unuttered  thoughts  as  I 
listened  to  her  now. 

“  Have  you  seen  Frank  yet  ?”  I  asked,  after 
a  short  silence. 

“  Yes  ;  he  called  this  evening  and  took  tea 
with  us.  He  took  Philip  and  Mr.  Livingstone 
home  with  him,  to  see  Mary.  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  proposed  it,  and  of  course  Philip  had  to 
acquiesce.  It  was  not  done  very  cordially 
though,  I  assure  you,  for  he  has  avoided 
Mary  ever  since  the  incident  just  alluded  to, 
and  she  has  been  very  reserved,  almost  haughty 
towards  him  when  they  happened  to  meet 
any  where.  She  has  been  cold  towards  me, 
too.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  not  my  fault, 
is  it?” 

“  It  will  be  all  right  soon  between  you  and 
Mary,”  said  I.  “But  tell  me,  what  do  you 
think  of  Frank  ?” 

“  Why,  what  should  I  think  of  him  but  that 
he  is  a  very  handsome,  gentlemanly  young 
man — only,  I  think,  rather  small.” 

“You  don’t  admire  small  men,  then  ?” 

“No,  indeed;  they  look  like  little  boys,” 
said  she,  laughing.  “But  of  course,  Aunt 
Katy,  I  love  Frank  for  the  sake  of  ‘old 
I  times.’  ” 

“  Dear  me  !  how  venerable  we  are  !” 

“  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  1” 

“Yes,  I  know  very  well,  and  I  agree  with 
you  in  not  admiring,  generally,  undersized 
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specimens  of  the  ‘  genus  homo  hut  it  may  be 
well  to  hear  in  mind,  as  Paddy  would  say,  our 
greatestmen  have  sometimes  been  the  smallest. ’ ’ 

Her  joyous  laugh  at  this  profound  witticism 
was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  her  father, 
who  had  been  talking  to  Harry  on  the  porch, 
and  who  was  then  about  leaving. 

“  There,  don’t  kiss  me  any  more  just  now, 
or  you  will  undo  the  good  effect  of  your  visit. 
You  have  ‘  pow -wowed’  my  head  into  quite  a 
reasonable  degree  of  ease,  and  so  now  you 
may  go.” 

“  Good-night,  Aunt  Katy.” 

“Good-night,  darling.” 

And  the  sweet  girl  ran  to  overtake  her 
father,  who  had  walked  on  slowly,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  friend  and  shadow,  Henry  Lee, 
M.  D.,  who  seldom  could  trust  his  chum  to 
cross  our  fields  alone,  after  a  visit  to  us. 

My  breast  was  relieved  from  part  of  its  load 
when,  from  Lily’s  simple  tale,  I  learned  that 
Mary  was  aware  of  Philip’s  duplicity.  But, 
though  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  bearing 
sad  news  to  the  dear  girl,  my  heart  ached 
with  pity  when  I  thought  of  her  sad  awaken¬ 
ing  from  “love’s  young  dream.” 

On  our  first  meeting  after  her  return  she 
seemed  cold  and  reserved,  as  though  acting 
with  constrained  politeness.  While  kindly 
greeting  her,  as  of  old,  I  was  careful  to  ex¬ 
hibit  no  unusual  tenderness,  which  might 
alarm  her  sensitive  nature  with  the  idea  that 
she  was  being  caressed  for  pity’s  sake. 

Harry  and  I  had  made  Shady  Retreat  the 
terminus  of  a  horseback  ride  one  evening,  he 
bent  on  a  professional  visit  to  Mrs.  Howard 
and  I  on  a  call  of  inquiry  for  her  daughter, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  her  return.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  grove  back  of  the  house,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  fluttering  dress  through  the  trees, 
which  I  recognized  instantly  as  one  frequently 
worn  by  Mary.  Allowing  Harry,  in  his  brown 
study,  to  ride  on,  I  drew  near  the  fence  and 
alighted.  Having  fastened  Jessie,  I  walked 
towards  my  young  friend. 

After  the  first  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  mutual  commonplace  inquiries,  we  walked 
on  slowly  in  silence  for  a  time. 

Mary  at  last,  as  though  by  an  effort,  said, 
“  Will  you  come  see  mother,  Mrs.  Lee  ?  She 
and  Frank  are  so  happy  together  that  I  thought 
they  would  not  miss  me  if  I  ran  out  to  breathe 
a  little  fresh  air.” 

“Damp  air,  you  should  say,  Mary.  It  is 
not  like  your  usual  prudence  to  walk  out  in 
■thin  clothing  after  sundown,  especially  in  chil¬ 
ling  weather  like  this.” 


I  was  answered  by  a  sigh,  an  inquiring, 
pleading  look  from  the  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  a 
tremulous  quiver  of  the  pale  lips,  as  she  es¬ 
sayed  to  speak. 

Stopping  suddenly,  I  took  both  her  hands 
in  mine,  and,  confronting  her,  I  said,  tenderly, 
“  I  know  all,  Mary.” 

She  sobbed  on  my  bosom  a  moment,  and 
then,  relieved  by  a  flow  of  tears,  raised  her 
head  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  but  very  calmly, 
“I  have  cherished  his  image  in  my  heart  for  six 
weary  years.  He  was  to  me  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  noble,  manly  and  honorable,  and 
I  loved  him  so  devotedly !  It  has  been  a 
feverish  dream,  but  it  is  past  now.  ‘  The 
crown  has  fallen  from  his  head’  and  the  im¬ 
penetrable  veil  which  my  own  fancy  wove 
around  him  has  been  rent  asunder.  I  see  him 
now  in  his  true  character.  How  strange  that 
I  could  have  been  so  blind  !  Poor  Lily  !” 

“  Have  you  seen  her  since  your  return?” 

“No.” 

“Will  you  go  to  her  and  let  her  see  that 
your  feelings  towards  her  are  unchanged  ? 
You  have  no  cause  to  feel  coldly  towards  the 
child,  for  she  is  but  a  child  in  her  simplicity 
and  pureness  of  heart.  She  does  not  love 
Philip  and  wflll  never  marry  him.  Besides, 
she  knows  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  acted  towards  you.” 

A  doubtful  smile  crossed  the  pale  face,  but 
she  said  nothing. 

“When  will  you  go  to  Glen  Elm  ?”  I  per¬ 
sisted.  “  Y our  neglect  to  visit  them  will  soon 
occasion  remark.  Philip  will  put  his  own 
construction  on  the  matter,  and  probably  laugh 
in  secret  at  the  ‘  love-sick  maiden,  pining  in 
seclusion  for  him.’  ” 

“  Spare  me !” 

“I  would  not  wound  you,  dear,  but  the 
truth  should  be  spoken  frankly.  The  wound 
is  bleeding  inwardly,  and  it  must  be  probed 
many  times  before  it  can  be  healed.  Go  there 
as  of  old,  be  yourself  once  more  to  Judge  Bell 
and  Lily,  and  treat  Philip  with  studied  polite¬ 
ness,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  way  that  will 
manifest  your  utter  contempt  for  him.” 

“  But  I  do  not  hold  him  in  contempt,  Mrs. 
Lee.  He  possesses  many  qualities  far  from 
contemptible,  though  he  is  not  all  that  my  in¬ 
fatuation  led  me  to  believe.  I  cannot  regard 
him  as  utterly  vile.” 

“Is  it  not  possible,  Mary,  that  you  have 
been  mistaken  in  regarding  his  attentions  as 
those  of  a  suitor,  when  they  may  have  been 
prompted  merely  by  friendship,  or  perhaps 
the  gallantry  of  a  professed  ladies’  man  ?” 
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“  It  may  be.  I  have  sometimes  thought  so, 
but  I  could  tell  you,  if  I  would,  of  words,  aud 
looks,  and  actions,  too,  that  spoke  a  different 
language.  I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but 
I  doubt  it.  However,  it  is  over  now.  Mrs. 
Lee,  the  last  link  is  broken.  I  am  not  a  child. 
He  has  trampled  my  heart  under  his  feet  wil¬ 
fully,  and  henceforth  our  paths  diverge  to  the 
close  of  life.” 

As  we  emerged  from  the  woods,  arm  in  arm, 
Harry’s  tall  form  approached  in  the  darkening 
twilight.  He  had  come  to  search  for  us,  and, 
as  he  led  us  towards  the  house,  he  scolded  both 
of  us,  rather  seriously,  for  our  imprudence  in 
remaining  out  so  late,  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  a  chill  befalling  either,  innumerable  doses 
of  quinine,  and,  of  course,  a  little  calomel. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

“  Lily  must  have  a  party  !”  Thus  decreed 
papa,  and  consultations,  preparations  and  invi¬ 
tations  accomplished,  the  eventful  day  dawned 
bright  and  clear. 

My  morning  duties,  and  unusual  pressure 
of  household  cares,  rvere  interrupted  towards 
noon  by  a  friendly  call  from  Mr.  Livingstone. 
During  the  conversation,  lie  alluded  to  the 
wedding,  and  spoke  of  Lily  as  the  bride. 
Amused,  I  hastened  to  remove  the  false  im¬ 
pression,  thus : 

“  I  perceive,  my  friend,  that  you  are  under 
a  mistake,  or  perhaps  you  are  practising  a  little 
bit  of  your  professional  acumen  upon  me,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  hope  for 
yourself  in  a  certain  quarter.” 

“  No,  believe  me,  Mrs.  Lee,  I  have  no  aspi¬ 
rations  there.  Philip  informed  me  recently 
that  he  and  Miss  Bell  were  to  be  married 
shortly  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  party 
on  the  tapis  was  merely  a  polite  method  of 
assembling  a  few  friends  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  quite  a  natural  conclusion,  was  it 
not?” 

“  I  am  astonished  at  Philip  Hamilton.” 

“Yes,  it  was  rather  candid,  I  confess.  But 
then,  you  know,  ‘a  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi¬ 
cient.’  Perhaps  Philip  thought  there  was 
danger  to  his  friend,  and  that  a  timely  hint 
might  save  him  from  falling  into — an  abyss,  I 
was  about  to  say — at  all  events  into  a  pit,  from 
which  extrication  might  be  difficult.  A  mag¬ 
ical  line  invests  the  lady  who  is  known  to  be 
engaged.  Within  its  well-defined  circle  she 
moves  in  unrestrained  freedom,  secure  from 
intrusion.  Across  its  boundary,  one  fortunate 
wight  alone  is  permitted  to  step.” 


“  Not  always  fortunate,”  I  rejoined,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Not  unfrequently,  permission  to  step 
out  would  be  a  great  relief  to  one  of  these 
fortunate  wights.  But  to  be  serious  again : 
there  is  to  be  no  wedding  there,  I  assure  you ; 
certainly  not  for  a  year  at  least.” 

“Indeed!  Then  my  conclusions  were 
premature,  and  I  suppose  that  I  will  be  at 
liberty  to  dance  with  Miss  Lily  as  often  as  I 
may  desire.” 

“  In  this  anticipation,  I  fear  you  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  Mr.  Livingstone.  Lily  is  not 
fond  of  dancing.” 

“Yes  !  Well,  neither  am  I,  though  I  take 
advantage  of  occasions  to  keep  in  practice.  I 
will  spend  the  evening  quite  pleasantly,  I 
doubt  not,  in  sensible  conversation;  occasional¬ 
ly,  it  may  be,  venturing  the  least  bit  of  senti¬ 
mental  moonshine  upon  some  of  the  sweet 
country  lasses,  and  then  by  way  of  still  further 
variety,  a  little  unsentimental  conversation 
with  Miss  Ray.  By-the -way,  what  a  lovely 
girl  she  appears  to  be.” 

“We  think  so,”  I  replied;  “but  it  can 
be  scarcely  expected  that  you,  accustomed  to 
the  congregated  beauty  of  the  gay  metropolis, 
should,  equally  with  us,  admire  our  Western 
belle.” 

“Mary  Ray  would  adorn  any  station  in 
life,  however  exalted.  A  king  might  worship, 
without  condescension,  at  her  shrine.  Those 
eyes  of  hers” — 

The  young  man  flushed  and  stopped  sud¬ 
denly,  as  though,  unconsciously,  he  had  been 
thinking  aloud. 

To  relieve  his  embarrassment,  I,  at  that 
moment,  thought  of  an  errand  to  the  kitchen. 
Making  some  commonplace  rejoinder,  I  asked 
to  be  excused  for  a  moment,  and  left  the 
room. 

Arthur  left  us  after  dinner,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  all 
that  had  to  be  accomplished  in  honor  of  the 
great  occasion. 

As  the  weather  had  become  quite  cool,  thin 
dresses  had  been  prohibited  by  our  prudent 
physician.  To  insure  compliance  in  one  case 
at  least,  he  had  purchased  for  me,  a  few  days 
before,  a  rich,  dove-colored  moire  antique. 
This,  with  its  trimming  of  black  lace,  and  a 
diamond  pin  to  fasten  my  honiton  collar,  made 
quitt  a  respectable  toilet.  A  delicate  blue 
chenille  In  ad-dress  capped  the  climax,  and  I 
left  home  before  dark,  quite  persuaded  by 
Lucy’s  extravagant  demonstrations,  and  per¬ 
haps  by  my  own  last  look  at  the  mirror,  that  a 
certain  Doctor  Lee  had  much  in  this  world  to 
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be  thankful  for.  When,  however,  I  beheld 
Mary’s  queenly  form  attired  in  soft  white 
cashmere  with  not  a  jewel  to  be  seen,  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  Dr.  Lee  was  already 
blessed.  Her  lovely  face  was  shaded  by  waves 
of  glossy  brown  hair,  which  passing  over  her 
ears  were  gathered  to  a  knot  behind,  and  fell 
in  curls  on  each  side  of  her  sunny  neck.  No 
need  for  gem  or  flower,  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  this  simply  elegant  toilet. 

Lily  looked  very  sweetly  in  a  pale-blue 
silk,  with  a  necklace  of  pearls,  which  had 
been  her  mother’s.  A  wreath  of  white  roses, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  rested  on  the  sunny 
curls,  floating  like  a  golden  veil  around  her 
fair  shoulders. 

Considerable  time  was  consumed  in  mutual 
admiration  before  we  proceeded  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  join  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
walking  the  floor,  or  gazing  at  the  pictures  as 
though  for  the  first  time,  and  looking  perfectly 
wretched,  as  men  generally  do  when  dressed 
for  company,  and  left  to  amuse  themselves 
until  the  arrival  of  the  guests.  The  company 
came  at  last,  by  twos  and  threes,  until  the 
rooms  were  filled. 

Conversation  soon  became  general  and, 
after  considerable  intermingling,  congenial 
elements  met  and  settled  down  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  evening,  or  at  least  until  called  to 
leave  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  for 
the  more  substantial  dainties  of  a  well-furnished 
supper-table. 

Music,  too,  lent  its  charms,  and  though  it 
might  have  soothed  the  savage  breast,  had 
there  been  any  savages  present,  it  fell  on  un¬ 
heeding  ears  where  flirtation  was  going  on 
among  the  beaux  and  belles.  After  most  of  the 
musical  young  ladies  present  had  been  in¬ 
duced,  in  spite  of  colds,  want  of  notes,  and 
other  drawbacks,  to  display  their  fingering  or 
exercise  their  lungs,  Philip  led  the  young 
hostess  of  the  evening  to  the  piano.  She 
had  never  performed  in  public  before,  and  my 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  as  I  saw  how  fright¬ 
ened  she  was,  and  how  the  little  hand  trembled 
as  it  touched  the  keys.  It  was  but  momentary, 
however,  for  she  soon  rallied  and  dashed  off  a 
brilliant  schottische  with  spirit  and  taste.  She 
was  then  pressed  to  sing,  and  her  father,  to 
help  along,  urged  Philip  to  accompany  her. 
He  even  exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  select  the 
music.  This  was  his  favorite  above  all 
modern  lays,  a  little  song  which  had  sounded 
very  sweetly  in  his  ears,  years  ago,  when 
sung  by  his  beloved  wife,  but  which,  though 
he  was  not  aware  of  it,  was  rather  malapropos 


at  this  time.  I  recognized  the  yellow,  time- 
stained  sheet  as  it  was  placed  before  Lily,  and 
as  her  clear  soprano  voice  mingled  with  Phil¬ 
ip’s  mellow  bass,  I  glanced  uneasily  at  Mary 
Ray,  who  stood  beside  me  near  the  door. 

“  Say,  say,  can  I  forget  thee  ?” 

came  from  the  singers,  but  I  heard  no  more. 
A  deathly  paleness  stole  over  Mary’s  face  as 
she  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support.  Placing 
my  arm  around  her  waist,  I  led  her  from  the 
room. 

“  Air  !”  she  whispered. 

A  cool  breeze  that  met  us  on  the  porch  and 
a  glass  of  wine  soon  restored  the  self-command 
for  a  moment  put  to  flight  by  the  mingling  of 
Philip’s  rich,  manly  tones  in  the  words  so  pecu- 
liarly  harrowing  in  her  present  state  of  feeling 
and  so  blended  with  memories  of  their  past 
companionship.  Added  to  this,  on  raising  her 
eyes  at  the  first  sound  of  Lily’s  voice,  she  had 
met,  not  only  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  her 
brother’s  gaze,  but  also  a  tender,  admiring, 
almost  pleading  look  from  a  pair  of  dark  gray 
orbs  that  were  fixed  upon  her  face  with  an 
expression  of  earnest  devotion.  The  eyes 
were  removed  as  she  looked  up,  but  too  late  ; 
that  glance  could  not  be  misunderstood.  I 
had  noticed  that  Arthur  Livingstone  stood 
with  folded  arms  in  a  comer,  conversing  with 
Frank ;  his  eye  frequently  wandered  around 
the  room  in  search  of  Mary  when  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  she  Tvould  pass  from  his  view.  This  did 
not  surprise  me  in  the  least,  after  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  morning.  Mary,  however,  was 
dismayed,  as  the  truth  suddenly  flashed  across 
her  mind.  She  told  me,  months  afterwards, 
that  she  was  not  only  startled  by  the  glance, 
but  grieved  to  leam  that  she  had,  though  un¬ 
consciously,  allowed  Mr.  Livingstone,  whom 
she  respected  highly,  to  entertain  a  regard  for 
her  which  she  could  not  return. 

It  was  at  long  intervals  and  little  by  little 
that  I  learned  the  full  particulars  of  the  chain 
of  events  which  followed  so  closely,  and  in 
such  rapid  succession,  Lily’s  birthnight  party. 

On  re-entering  the  house,  Mary  seated  her¬ 
self  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  parlor  fire, 
where  I  left  her  alone  when  warned  by  Yiny 
that  it  was  time  to  take  the  ice  cream  out  of 
the  moulds.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  extracted  a 
promise  from  me,  several  days  before,  that  I 
would  officiate  at  this  interesting  ceremony. 

The  drawing-rooms  were  soon  deserted  for 
the  dining-room,  where  a  well -filled  table, 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  awaited  the 
assembled  guests.  Mary  still  sat  by  the  parlor 
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fire.  The  lights  had  all  been  removed  from 
this  and  the  adjoining  room  to  add  to  the 
number  used  in  illuminating  the  table.  She 
sat  there,  in  the  fading  light  of  the  dying  em¬ 
bers,  sadly  watching  the  whitening  coals  as 
they  dropped  into  ashes — “signifying  desola¬ 
tion.” 

She  was  not  long  alone.  Arthur  Living¬ 
stone  had  missed  her  from  the  throng  gather¬ 
ing  around  the  festal  board,  and  had  escaped 
unseen  to  search  for  her.  He  was  rewarded 
by  finding  her  alone.  Time  was  precious 
now,  as  he  must  leave  for  his  distant  home  in 
a  few  hours,  and  he  must  know  his  fate  before 
he  leaves.  How  opportune,  then,  this  unex¬ 
pected  privacy ! 

She  was  alone  but  very  sad,  as  she  sat  lean¬ 
ing  forward,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  as 
she  gazed  pensively  into  the  fire.  Traces  of 
tears,  too,  were  on  her  pale  cheeks.  How  he 
longed  to  kiss  them  away  and  fold  the  sweet 
girl  to  his  breast  as  his  own  affianced  bride  ! 
A  moment  of  hesitation,  and  he  took  the  little 
hand  that  hung  over  an  arm  of  the  chair,  and, 
gazing  tenderly  on  the  sorrowful  face,  whis¬ 
pered,  “May  I  hope  ?” 

The  heavy  eyelids  drooped,  and  a  tear 
moistened  the  long  silken  lashes.  Nearly  six 
years  before  she  had  sat  thus  in  revery  before 
her  own  hearth -stone  ;  the  attitude,  the  gentle 
touch,  the  soft  whisper,  the  very  words  were 
the  same — but  uttered  by  another  voice.  Her ' 
heart  had  leaped  with  joy  then,  as  she  was 
about  to  speak  the  words  that  might  have 
sealed  her  destiny,  when  a  rude  girl  burst  into 
the  room  to  ask  some  trifling  question  relative 
to  a  given  task.  The  repetition  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  so  eagerly  looked  for,  never  came. 

There  was  no  one  coming  to  disturb  her 
now  ;  she  must  answer,  or  silence  might  give 
the  assent  her  heart  denied.  By  a  strong  effort 
of  her  will,  she  spoke  slowly  :  “  I  thank  you 
for  your  compliment,  Mr.  Livingstone,  but — ” 
And  she  hesitated,  fearing  to  wound  the  young 
man,  whose  looks  revealed  his  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment,  when  Lily’s  clear  voice  rang  upon 
their  ears,  as  she  bounded  into  the  room, 
closely  followed  by  Philip. 

“  Where  is  Mary  Ray  ?  Oh  !  here  she  is, 
and  Mr.  Livingstone,  too.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  Oh,  Mary,  my  dear,  how  sly  we 
are !” 

A  quick  glance  passed  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  as  Arthur  led  Mary  from  the  room,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Lily,  who  insisted  upon  accompany  - 
ing  them,  though  reminded  by  Philip  that  her 
guests  had  reassembled  in  the  drawing-rooms. 


I,  too,  had  noticed  Mary’s  absence  from  the 
supper -table,  but  supposed  she  was  still  alone 
in  the  parlor.  With  this  thought,  after  seeing 
the  last  loiterer  leave  the  room,  I  prepared  a 
plateful  of  dainties  to  carry  to  her.  In  pass¬ 
ing  without  a  light  through  Judge  Bell’s  room, 
(the  one  formerly  occupied  by  his  wife,)  I  was 
startled  by  a  deep  groan,  coming  apparently 
from  the  parlor  beyond.  The  door  between 
Avas  partly  open,  and  through  the  aperture  I 
saw,  by  the  moonbeams  that  struggled  through 
the  windows,  Philip  Hamilton,  walking  the 
floor  Avith  bowed  head  and  an  expression  of 
mingled  rage  and  anguish  resting  on  his  finely- 
chiselled  features. 

“Lost!  lost!”  he  muttered,  between  his 
teeth.  “Oh,  Mary  !  lost  to  me  forever  !” 

What  a  triumph  for  the  slighted  Avoman, 
could  she  have  witnessed  the  scene  !  But  I 
am  wrong  ;  Mary  could  not  exult  in  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  another,  hoAvever  guilty  or  de¬ 
praved. 

Philip  Hamilton  loved  Mary  Ray,  and  when, 
by  a  sudden  revelation,  he  learned  that  Arthur 
Livingstone,  a  man  whom  he  had  admired  and 
respected  beyond  all  others,  had  coveted  and 
probably  Avon  the  prize  Avhich  for  the  sake  of 
gold  he  had  cast  aAvay  Avhen  almost  his  own, 
the  full  conviction  of  its  inestimable  value  was 
for  the  first  time  forced  upon  him. 

As  I  slipped  quietly  back  from  the  door, 
and  was  retracing  my  steps  towards  the  back 
building,  Lily  entered  the  parlor,  and,  approach¬ 
ing  Philip  with  a  pleasant  smile,  said,  very 
kindly,  ‘  ‘  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter,  Philip  ? 
Are  you  offended  ?  Come,  pa  wants  you  to 
play  a  duet  with  me.  Come,  Ave  must  hurry, 
for  the  friends  talk  of  leaving  soon.” 

“Keep  back!”  ansAvered  the  young  man, 
fiercely. 

“  Why,  Philip  !”  said  Lily,  in  a  deprecating 
tone. 

“  Keep  off,  I  tell  you  !” 

The  slight  form  yielded  to  the  rude  touch, 
to  which  passion  had  lent  unintentional  force, 
and  as  he  left  the  room  she  fell  to  the  floor. 

With  unusual  presence  of  mind,  she  uttered 
no  sound  as  she  felt  herself  falling,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  even  a  groan  when  a  sharp  pain 
through  the  head  assured  her  that  she  had 
struck  against  some  hard  substance  ere  she 
reached  the  floor. 

I  had  overheard  the  conversation  and  the 
slight  noise  occasioned  by  the  fall ;  but,  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  cause,  Avas  not  aware  that  my 
sweet  pet  lay  on  the  floor,  stunned  and  bleed¬ 
ing. 
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The  noise  of  loud  talking  and  laughter, 
across  the  hall,  had  smothered  the  sound  made 
by  the  light  form  as  it  touched  the  floor,  and 
no  one  there  knew  that  any  thing  unusual  had 
occurred. 

As  his  daughter  did  not  return  within  a 
reasonable  time,  our  friend  started  in  pursuit 
of  her,  slyly  whispering  to  Harry,  as  he  passed 
— “Lovers  take  no  note  of  time — I  must  re¬ 
mind  them  that  we  are  waiting.” 

“  How  !  What’s  this  ?  A  light  here  !” 

I  had  just  reached  the  table,  where  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  feast  lay  in  broken  fragments  on 
the  half-emptied  plates,  when  Judge  Bell’s 
voice  recalled  me  to  the  parlor.  Snatching  a 
light  from  the  sideboard,  as  I  passed,  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  his  assistance,  but  was  stopped  at  the 
door  by  a  sad  spectacle.  Before  me  lay  our 
darling  Lily,  pale  and  still,  her  fair  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  stone  hearth  close  to  the  fire-dog, 
which  she  had  struck  in  her  descent,  and 
which  had  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the 
temple.  From  this  the  blood  oozed  slowly  in 
a  slender  stream  down  over  her  white  cheek 
and  neck,  staining  with  its  bright  red  drops 
the  glossy  silk  that  covered  her  bosom. 

“  Speak,  darling,”  said  the  agonized  father, 
as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms. 

All  was  still. 

“  She  is  dead  !  Oh  !  my  child  !  Dead  ! 
dead  !” 

The  strong  man  tottered  beneath  the  light 
weight  he  bore. 

“  Harry  !  Oh!  quick  !”  I  screamed.  “Lily 
is  killed.” 

Amid  consternation,  wild  screams,  confusion 
of  many  voices,  and  running  to  and  fro  of  the 
guests  crowded  together  into  the  room,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  almost  frantic  father,  who,  pale  as 
the  insensible  girl  he  held  in  his  arms,  was 
gazing  wildly  on  her  face. 

In  the  suspense  of  the  next  few  moments 
all  was  quiet. 

How  I  blessed  my  dear  husband,  when  rais¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  said  calmly  to  his  despairing 
friend,  “  Philip,  be  composed.  She  lives,  and 
will  recover.” 

Then  turning  to  the  friends  who  were  crowd¬ 
ing  round  her,  he  urged  them  to  withdraw  at 
once,  and  disperse  quietly,  that  should  she  re¬ 
vive  in  being  carried  to  her  room,  she  might 
not  be  alarmed  by  seeing  so  many  frightened 
faces.  Taking  her  in  his  strong  arms,  he  then 
carried  her  up  stairs,  and  with  Mary’s  assist¬ 


ance,  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  in  placing  her  comfortably  in 
bed. 

How  like  an  angel  of  peace  did  Mary  seem 
in  the  confusion  that  prevailed.  In  silence, 
but  very  pale,  she  quietly  performed  the  little 
offlees  so  necessary  in  the  emergency,  and  by 
her  presence  of  mind,  and  noiseless  activity, 
rendered  essential  service  in  quieting  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  distressed  parent. 

And  where  was  Frank,  meanwhile  ?  In  the 
general  outburst  of  feeling  at  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  accident  (?)  I  had  noticed  him 
standing  in  the  hall.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
stood  on  his  pale  face,  his  blue  lips  com¬ 
pressed  in  speechless  agony,  dreadful  to  be¬ 
hold. 

When  in  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in¬ 
spired  by  Harry’s  unexpected  assurance,  I 
ran  from  the  room  to  hide  the  emotion  I  could 
not  control,  I  vas  about  entering  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  when  a  low  sound  caused  me  to 
stop.  Standing  in  the  pale  moonlight,  with 
clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  Frank  How¬ 
ard  was  pouring  out  his  soul  in  thanksgiving 
to  the  merciful  Father,  who  had  spared  us  from 
suffering  so  great  a  sorrow. 

With  a  silent  “Amen,”  I  drew  back,  and 
quietly  closed  the  door. 

When  satisfied  that  Lily’s  fall  had  produced 
no  very  serious  results,  her  young  friends 
quietly  left  for  their  homes. 

Her  father,  by  Harry’s  persuasion,  when  as¬ 
sured  that  no  further  danger  need  be  appre¬ 
hended,  retired  to  his  room. 

Harry  also  sought  rest,  and  lay  down  for 
that  purpose  in  a  room  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  Mary  and  I  sat  by  the  bedside  of  our 
young  friend,  whose  long -anticipated  birth¬ 
day  had  closed  so  sadly. 

The  bright  moonlight  soon  attracted  Mary 
to  a  window,  where  she  stood  gazing  towards 
the  apple  orchard,  whose  trees  were  almost 
breaking  beneath  their  load  of  fruit, 

“  Come,  lie  by  me,  aunt  Katy,”  whispered 
Lily.  I  complied,  but  as  I  placed  my  head  on 
the  pillow  beside  her,  she  put  her  arm  around 
my  neck,  and  drew  me  nearer. 

“Don’t  tell  pa,  aunt  Katy.” 

“  What,  dear  ?” 

“  Philip  was  angry ;  he  pushed  me  from 
him,  and  I  fell.  Don’t  tell  pa.  Where  is 
he  ?” 

“Who,  pet?  Philip?” 

“  Xo,  my  father.  Aunt  Katy,  I  have  spoken 
to  Philip  for  the  last  time.  He  shall  never 
thrust  me  from  him  again.” 
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“  Well,  never  mind  now,  dear.  Lie  still.” 

A  few  moments  afterwards  she  beckoned 
me  to  her  again,  but  in  her  excitement,  for¬ 
getting  that.  I  was  so  close,  she  rose  from  her 
pillow,  and  spoke  quite  loud  as  she  said : 

“  Mr.  Livingstone  will  leave  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  will  then  tell  my  father  of  the  in¬ 
sult  offered  to  his  daughter,  and  then — ’  ’ 

“Less  noise  in  there,”  called  out  Harry, 
from  his  bed. 

Lily  lay  down  quietly  at  this  command,  and 
turned  over  as  if  to  settle  herself  for  sleep. 

At  this  moment,  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
midnight  silence,  came  the  report  of  a  gnu. 

“  My  !  what’s  that  ?”  I  exclaimed,  running 
to  the  window,  where  Mary  was  standing. 

“  That’s  not  far  off,”  said  Harry,  who  was 
beside  us  in  an  instant. 

He  raised  the  sash,  and  leaned  out,  looking 
up  and  down,  but  seeing  nothing,  and  being 
half-asleep  at  the  time,  soon  left  us,  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  his  slumbers.  Just  as  we  heard 
him  lie  down,  the  figure  of  a  man,  running 
from  the  woods  towards  the  house,  promised 
an  explanation  to  the  mystery. 

As  he  came  towards  us,  and  was  so  near 
that  we  soon  might  have  distinguished  his 
features,  the  moon  passed  under  a  cloud,  and 
he  vras  lost  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard. 

Lily,  who  had  been  startled  by  the  report, 
was  easily  persuaded  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  and  as  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  con¬ 
soled  us  with  the  suggestion  that  “perhaps 
some  one  had  shot  a  mink  ?” 

Slowly  the  moments  passed,  and  the  minute- 
hand  of  my  watch  travelled  over  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen  of  its  little  divisions — still  the  expected 
messenger  had  not  arrived.  No  one  came  to 
explain  the  cause  of  our  alarm.  Once,  indeed, 
during  our  silent  vigil,  we  heard  a  soft  step  on 
the  stairs,  and  the  creaking  of  a  door,  but  as 
Lily’s  Snow,  now  a  demure  old  cat,  soon  after¬ 
wards  scratched  at  the  door  for  admittance, 
we  attributed  the  noises  to  her  rvanderings  in 
quest  of  her  mistress.  Opening  the  door  to 
admit  the  creature,  I  noticed  that  the  doors  of 
the  opposite  rooms  were  open. 

“  Where  can  the  boys  be  ?”  I  inquired. 
“  They  are  surely  not  in  bed.” 

“  Let  us  go  look,”  said  Mary. 

The  front  room  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
stranger’s  use.  It  was  vacant.  We  then  went 
to  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  no  one 
there. 

“  Where  can  they  be  ?” 

“  How  strange  !” 

“  Mary,  the  beds  have  not  been  touched. 


They  must  be  out  of  doors.  And  that  shot, 
too.  I  am  so  frightened.  But  wait — let  us  go 
to  Philip’s  room.” 

The  door  was  fastened  on  the  inside. 

A  knock — no  answer. 

Another  knock. 

“  Who’s  there  ?” 

“Philip,  are  you  in  bed  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,  certainly.  What  do  you  want  ?” 

“  Do  you  know  where  Frank  and  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  are  ?” 

“  Frank  went  home,  I  believe,  and  probably 
Mr.  Livingstone  accompanied  him.  Why  do 
you  ask  ?” 

Satisfied  by  this,  we  returned  to  Lily’s  room, 
and,  as  she  was  sleeping,  we  lay  down,  I  be¬ 
side  her  and  Mary  across  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Too  excited  to  sleep,  we  were  whispering 
our  surmises  respecting  the  mysterious  shot, 
when  a  noise  of  horses’  feet  and  men’s  voices 
broke  upon  our  ears. 

“Ho!  Squire  Bell!”  called  a  voice  which 
we  recognized  as  that  of  Sheriff  Dean,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  one  of  our  guests  that 
evening  and  who  had  left  us  about  eleven 
o’clock  for  his  home  at  Milton. 

No  answer  being  received  to  this  summons, 
it  was  followed  by  a  loud  knock  on  the  door. 

“What,  Ben!  Is  that  you?”  inquired  Judge 
Bell,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  door  by 
this  time.  “  What’s  the  matter  out  there  ?” 

Mary  and  I  sprang  from  the  bed  at  this,  and 
our  heads  were  soon  over  the  balustrade  as  we 
eagerly  listened  to  his  reply. 

“Yes,  it’s  me,  and  on  mighty  bad  business, 
too,  I  can  tell  you.” 

As  the  door  was  opened,  the  Sheriff  said 
something  we  could  not  hear  to  some  one  on 
the  porch. 

“What  is  the  business,  Dean?”  inquired 
the  Judge. 

“  Why,  you  see,  Squire,  here’s  a  man  found 
shot  on  your  place  and  another  fellow  a  drag- 
gin’  him  off,  dear  knows  where,  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  ride  along  in  the  nick  of  time  and 
nabbed  the  rascal.” 

“  Who  are  they  ?” 

‘  ‘  Bless  me  if  I  know.  It  was  too  confounded 
dark  in  the  woods  to  see  who’s  who,  especially 
as  the  moon  went  under  a  cloud  just  before  I 
rode  up.  Since  we  came  out,  I  rode  ahead  of 
the  other  fellows  and  haven’t  taken  a  look  at 
either  of  them  yet.  We’ll  soon  see,  though. 
Here,  boys,  just  bring  the  body  in,  will  you  ? 
We’ll  look  at  it  first.” 

Two  men  carried  in  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  the  dead  body  of  a  man.  One  glance  at  the 
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face,  and  leaving  Mary  at  tlie  head  of  the 
stairs,  I  ran  down  to  fold  a  shawl  and  place  it 
under  the  head  of  the  form  they  were  laying 
on  the  sofa  in  the  hall. 

“  That’s  right,  hoys,  lay  him  out  straight  on 
that  sofy  and  some  of  you  run  for  Dr.  Lee,” 
said  the  Sheriff. 

“  Dr.  Lee  is  in  the  house,”  I  answered,  and 
then  ran  to  rouse  my  husband,  who,  already 
awakened  by  the  noise  in  the  hall  below,  was 
down  stairs  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Hand 
in  hand  and  trembling  with  fear  and  excite¬ 
ment,  Mary  and  I  followed. 

Before  us  lay  Arthur  Livingstone,  motion¬ 
less  and  apparently— dead.  After  a  careful 
examination,  Harry  pronounced  that  life  was 
not  extinct ;  concussion  of  the  brain,  probably 
occasioned  by  a  fall,  had  caused  a  stupor  so 
nearly  resembling  death,  that  an  unpractised 
eye  might  be  readily  led  to  believe  that  death 
had  ensued. 

“Look  for  the  shot  wound,  Doctor,”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  voice. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  Harry,  after  considerable 
fumbling. 

“  Where  ?”  inquired  the  Sheriff. 

“  In  the  left  arm,  just  above  the  elbow.” 

“Near  the  heart,  that,”  interposed  another 
voice. 

“Yes,  it  looks  like  intent  to  kill,  sure 
enough,”  said  another. 

“Where  is  the  prisoner,  Ben?”  inquired 
the  Judge.” 

“  Sure  enough,  Squire.  You  may  be  sure 
he’s  all  safe.  Ben  Dean  ain’t  the  boy  to  let  a 
fellow  off  unless  the  law  says  so,  after  he  once 
gets  his  hands  on  him.” 

“Bring  him  in,  Harper.  Dave  Johnson 
has  got  a  tight  hold  of  him,  I’ll  warrant.” 

Another  moment,  and  Frank  Howard  ap¬ 
peared  before  us,  led  by  young  Johnson,  also 
one  of  the  guests  of  the  previous  evening. 

“  What’s  this  ?”  gasped  our  host. 

“A  mistake,  sir,”  said  Frank,  quietly. 

“He,  he,”  tittered  silly  Tom  Wells,  who 
had  a  faint  perception  of  a  pun  in  his  mind, 
and  whose  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous  could 
not  be  restrained,  even  upon  most  solemn 
occasions. 

“It  may  prove  a  serious  one,  sir,”  com¬ 
menced  the  Sheriff',  who  evidently  did  not 
relish  the  remark ;  but,  suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  he  exclaimed:  “By  George!  It’s 
the  Widow  Howard’s  son._  I  didn’t  recognize 
him  before.” 

“Remove  your  patient  to  my  room,  Harry,” 
said  the  Judge.  “It  will  be  easier  than  to 


carry  him  up  stairs.  Poor  boy!  I  little  thought 
when  I  persuaded  him  to  come  and  see  our 
Western  home,  that  he  was  coming  for  this. 
What  a  dreadful  blow  to  poor  Philip.  But 
where  is  he  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the 
party  broke  up.” 

“  He  is  in  bed,  sir,”  I  answered,  as  no  one 
else  seemed  inclined  to  speak. 

At  this  instant,  a  woolly  head,  with  gaping 
mouth  and  fear-dilated  eyes,  appeared  over  the 
balustrade,  and  the  body  appertaining  thereto 
would  have  followed  soon  if  I  had  not  shaken 
my  finger  and  looked  unutterable  things  at 
“that  outrageous  Viny.” 

Her  next  performance  was  to  scamper  to  her 
bed  of  blankets  on  the  floor,  near  Lily’s  bed  ; 
but  not  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  she  wTas  sure  that 
“  Miss  Katy  ”  was  not  in  pursuit,  she  roused 
her  young  mistress  to  hear  the  very  composing 
recital  that  “Mash  Frank  had  done  killed 
Mas’r  Livingstone,  and  that  the  hangman  was 
thar  to  hang  him  right  up  afore  mornin’.” 

“You  are  talking  foolishly,  Viny,”  said 
Lily.  “  Go  to  your  bed  again.” 

“No,  ’deed  I  ain’t  tellin’  no  story,  Miss 
Lily.  I’ll  cross  my  breff.  I  wish  I  may  die  if 
it  ain’t  all  true,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  just 
slip  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  peak  over.  ’  ’ 

Impelled  by  curiosity  and  alarm,  the  ill-timed 
advice  was  taken.  Waiting  only  to  slip  on  a 
loose  white  wrapper,  in  spite  of  her  fall  and 
its  consequences  on  her  system,  the  terrified 
girl  advanced  to  the  balustrade,  and  when  as¬ 
sured  by  a  glance  at  the  group  in  the  hall,  that 
Frank  was  really  in  custody,  ran  wildly  down 
the  stairs. 

Argument  and  persuasion  were  alike  un¬ 
availing.  She  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
her  father’s  side,  where  she  clung,  trembling 
and  speechless,  until,  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
he  carried  her  into  the  parlor  and  placed  her 
on  the  sofa,  saying,  “It  is  better  not  to 
force  her  up  stairs  against  her  will.  Let  her 
lie  here.” 

Arthur  was  soon  undressed  and  got  into  bed 
in  the  room  back  of  the  parlor.  The  ball  was 
extracted,  the  arm  bandaged  and  ice  applied 
to  his  head  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained 
from  the  ice-house.  Other  proper  remedies 
were  applied,  and  Harry  sat  by  his  bedside 
holding  his  wrist  and  watching  his  breathing 
until  the  first,  faint  ray  of  light  announced 
that  a  new  day  had  dawned  upon  us. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

At  breakfast,  before  sunrise,  Sheriff  Dean 
said  rather  abruptly,  “  I  declare  I  most  forgot, 
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I  must  sell  out  a  customer  in  Milton  to-day. 
The  sale  is  appointed  at  ‘  one  this  evening,’ 
and  I  will  be  pretty  hard  run  to  get  there 
in  time,  unless  we  hurry  matters  a  little, 
squire.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  the  Judge.  “It  is  a 
sad  duty  that  I  am  called  to  perform  ;  hut  in 
virtue  of  my  office  as  magistrate,  I  must  do  it, 
however  painful  the  necessity.” 

“  Were  you  as  tender- hearted  when  on  the 
bench,  Judge?”  inquired  young  Johnson. 

“While  in  that  office  I  was  never  called 
upon  to  decide  a  case  in  which  my  feelings  of 
friendship  were  so  strong  for  the  accused  as 
in  the  present  affair.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  done  eating, 
I  think  we  had  better  help  the  squire  through 
with  this  business  at  once,  and  get  on  our 
way  to  Milton,”  said  the  sheriff. 

Dean  and  his  three  companions,  their 
prisoner,  and  his  sister,  Harry  and  myself, 
then  followed  our  host  to  “  the  office.”  This 
was  a  room  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  wing, 
which,  upon  our  friend’s  assumption  of  the 
magistracy,  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  preliminary  examination,  relative  to 
the  expediency  of  detaining  Frank  in  custody 
until  the  result  of  Arthur’s  injuries  should  be 
determined,  was  to  be  there  and  then  held. 

“  Let  us  first  have  Dr.  Lee’s  opinion  of  the 
case,”  said  Judge  Bell. 

This  was  in  effect,  that  the  wound  in  the 
arm  had  been  caused  by  a  pistol  bullet. 
Though  a  severe  flesh  wound,  but  little  dan¬ 
ger  need  be  apprehended  from  it.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  brain  was  rather  more  alarming  ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  say  positively,  he 
feared  that  death  might  ensue. 

Sheriff  Dean  then  testified  as  follows  :  “I 
left  your  house,  sir,  last  night  some  time  after 
eleven  o’clock,  intending,  with  my  friends 
here,  Tom  Wells  and  Jim  Harper,  to  ride 
straight  home  to  Milton.  We  were  persuaded, 
however,  by  Dave  Johnson  to  ride  with  him, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  see  his  sisters  safe  home, 
and  he  w’ould  then  ride  to  Milton  with  us,  as 
he  wished  to  attend  the  sale  to  be  held  there 
to-day.  Wells,  Harper  and  myself  went  ahead 
with  the  ladies,  and  Dave  lagged  behind  for 
some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  to  smoke  a  bit.” 

“  That’s  so,”  interjected  David. 

“Well,  sir,  as  we  were  just  on  the  outer 
edge  of  your  timber — I  mean  the  side  nearest 
Captain  Johnson’s  place — we  all  slopped  to 
wait  for  Dave.  We  hadn’t  waited  long,  when 
a  confounded  loud  report  of  a  pistol  came  from 
the  thickest  part  of  the  woods.  Just  then  Dave 


made  his  appearance,  and  calling  out  to  him 
to  hurry  home  with  the  girls  and  come  after 
us  as  soon  as  possible,  we  turned  our  horses’ 
heads  and  dashed  into  the  woods  again. 
When  we  reached  a  little  spot  between  the 
cross  roads  and  Muddy  Creek,  we  came 
across  the  body  of  a  man  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  another  man,  young  Howard,  though  I 
didn’t  recognize  him  then,  a  draggih’  him 
towards  the  water.  This  looks  bad,  says  I 
to  myself ;  Ben  Dean,  now’s  your  time,  nab 
him.  So  I  leaned  down,  and  says  I  to  the 
young  gentleman,  ‘You’re  my  prisoner,  sir.’ 
lie  started  back  ;  but  I  must  say  he’s  full  of 
pluck,  for  he  gave  himself  right  up.  He  said, 

‘  I  see  that  you  are  the  sheriff ;  I  will  go  with 
you,  but  I  am  innocent  of  any  hand  in  this 
matter.  I  found  this  man  lying  here,  and  was 
trying  to  remove  him  to  the  water’s  edge  that 
I  might  apply  a  little  to  his  face  in  order  to 
revive  him.’  These  were  his  words,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect ;  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  fetch  him  along  here  to  you,  being 
as  you’re  the  squire  of  these  parts,  and  have 
your  opinion  about  committing  him  for  trial. 
I  thought  then,  you  know,  that  the  New  York 
man  was  dead.” 

“  You  did  your  duty.  Have  you  any  thing 
more  to  offer  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  but  I  kind  of  hate  to.  It  looks 
so  mighty  like  condemning  the  poor  fellow  at 
the  outset.” 

“  Let  us  hear  it.” 

“Well,  then,  sir,  do  you  see  this  here 
pistol  ?  I  found  this  very  identical  article 
lying  near  by  after  I  had  fastened  the  prisoner 
behind  Dave  Johnson.  I  selected  him  because 
he  was  the  smallest  of  the  party,  and  his  horse 
could  carry  double  when  both  were  small.” 

“  Let  me  have  the  pistol.” 

Judge  Bell  took  it,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked 
if  any  one  could  identify  it. 

“I  can,  sir,”  said  Frank.  “It  belongs  to 
me ;  I  had  it  in  my  pocket  last  night,  and 
must  have  dropped  it  in  the  woods.  If  you 
will  examine  it,  however,  you  will  find  it  still 
loaded,  though  not  capped.” 

This  being  proved  by  examination,  the 
Judge  looked  hopeful,  Frank  still  pale  and 
sad,  while  the  sheriff  and  his  friends  ex¬ 
changed  glances  of  surprise,  Dean,  especially, 
looking  rather  mortified  at  the  failure  of  his 
great  hit. 

“  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Dean  ?” 
inquired  the  Judge,  with  a  brighter  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  That  is  all,  sir,  excepting  that  I  don’t 
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know  how  I  came  to  forget  examining  the 
pistol.  I  never  did  such  a  stupid  thing  before.  ” 

(Ben  was  awful  forgetful,  after  parties 
where  wine  was  included  in  the  drinkables.) 

“  Has  Mr.  Johnson  any  thing  to  say  ?” 

“Ben  Dean  has  just  told  you  that  I  kept 
behind  the  rest.  Well,  I  was  riding  slowly 
along,  when  I  overtook  two  gentlemen  busily 
engaged  in  conversation.  They  were  Mr. 
Livingstone  and  young  Howard.  They  spoke 
as  I  passed  ;  and  the  latter  called  me  by  name, 
and  asked  me  if  every  thing  was  quiet  at  the 
house  when  I  left.  Just  before  I  reached 
them,  I  heard  Mr.  Livingstone  say,  ‘base  j 
scoundrel.’  I  can’t  say  that  the  words  were  j 
applied  to  Howard,  but  it  is  my  impression 
they  were.  I  thought  at  the  time,  ‘  He’s  a 
mean  fellow  if  he  takes  that.  ’  I  really  thought  ; 
afterwards  that  he  had  shot  the  fellow ;  but 
now  I  don’t  know  ;  that  pistol  stumps  me.” 

Wells  and  Harper,  corroborating  Dean’s  \ 
testimony,  and  no  further  evidence  being  j 
elicited,  the  magistrate  said,  “We  have  now  : 
heard  all  that  can  be  said  implicating  our  ■ 
friend.  The  wounded  man  is  still  alive,  and 
there  is  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  to  explain 
this  mystery.” 

At  this  moment  I  was  called  from  the  room 
by  Mrs.  Wilson,  to  try  and  quiet  Lucy,  who 
was  weeping  hysterically,  and  showing  symp-  I 
toms  of  strong  nervous  excitement. 

When  I  left  her  again,  Frank  had  been 
remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  to 
await  the  result  of  Arthur’s  injuries.  He 
was  passing  through  the  hall  when  I  crossed 
from  the  parlor,  and  at  the  front  door  he 
stopped  to  kiss  his  sister  “good-bye.” 

“  Trust  in  God,  brother.” 

“I  have  no  fear,”  was  the  calm  reply,  as 
he  passed  out,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
captor. 

A  moment  more  and  the  dear  boy  was  on 
his  way  to  the  calaboose  at  Milton. 

This  examination,  though  rather  informal, 
was  sadly  important  in  its  results — in  one 
case,  fatal. 

When  I  returned  to  the  parlor,  Lily  had 
fainted.  Poor  darling  !  the  excitement  of  the 
past  night,  the  shock  to  her  system  occasioned 
by  her  fall,  loss  of  blood,  and  the  terror  which 
associated  itself  with  the  fate  of  her  young 
friend  (perhaps  he  was  dearer),  had  been  too  j 
much  "for  the  delicate  organization.  Long 
weeks  of  suffering — pain,  fever,  delirium, 
apathy  and  unconsciousness,  ensued  before 
our  sweet  pet  was  restored  to  us,  healed  “  and 
in  her  right  mind.”  I 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Mary  left  us  soon  after  her  brother’s  depar¬ 
ture,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  hurried 
to  resume  her  accustomed  routine  of  school 
duties. 

There  is  more  self-control  exercised  daily, 
by  delicate  women,  who  with  aching  hearts, 
must  earn  their  bread,  denying  themselves 
the  luxury  of  tears,  than  the  world  is  aware  of. 
The  wandering  thoughts  must  be  recalled  and 
concentrated  on  the  work  in  hand,  the  rising 
sigh  must  be  suppressed,  and  tears  that  might 
relieve  the  weary  soul  must  be  forced  back. 
There  are  battles  fought  and  won  daily,  of 
which  all  but  the  suffering  victors  are  for¬ 
ever  ignorant. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  sheriff  and  his 
party  left  us,  the  house  was  as  quiet  as  though 
the  night  had  been  passed  in  ordinary  repose, 
instead  of  the  excitement  and  noise  which  had 
prevailed  from  nightfall  until  the  full  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  had  brightened  all  the 
outer  world.  Our  hearts  were  heavy,  and  the 
pleasant  sunshine  out  of  doors  seemed  to  laugh 
and  twit  us  with  our  littleness.  Xot  even 
could  its  geuial  smile  dispel  the  gloom  that 
had  settled  as  a  pall  of  darkness  upon  the 
stricken  household.  There  are  times  when 
the  bright  sunshine  seems  to  add  to  the  poign¬ 
ancy  of  affliction,  and  we  would  gladly  wel¬ 
come  the  lowering  clouds,  and  the  tempest’s 
sharp  crash  as  more  in  unison  with  our  feel¬ 
ings.  Sunshine  to  the  grief-stricken,  is  like  song 
and  jest  at  the  open  grave.  How  intensely 
bright,  even  painfully  brilliant  it  appears,  when 
from  a  darkened  chamber  where  the  shadow 
of  death  is  slowly  creeping  over  a  beloved  one, 
we  suddenly  venture  into  the  full  radiance  of 
noon.  In  his  distance,  magnitude  and  splen¬ 
dor,  the  “god  of  day”  looks  down  upon  our 
little  planet  as  a  giant  warrior  on  a  feeble 
pigmy  at  his  feet.  Earthquakes  may  rend  the 
mountains,  floods  deluge  the  plains,  kingdoms 
rise,  nations  fall,  war,  pestilence  and  famine 
hurl  millions  to  their  graves,  yet  still  glorious 
and  serene,  his  goings  and  comings  are  the 
same. 

Yerilv  we  are  but  “fine  dust  in  the  balance.” 

“When  I  consider  the  sun ,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  Thou  hast  made,  Oh!  Lord,  what  is 
man  that  Thou  shouldst  be  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  Thou  shouldst  visit  him ? 

“  Ye  are  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

i'2sot  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
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your  Heavenly  Father.  Are  ye  not  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows? 

‘ 1  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered. ’ ' 

Wliat  weapon  so  mighty  to  subdue  the  host 
of  enemies  that  lie  encamped  around  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  soul,  as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word  of  Life. 

When  doubts  assail,  hope  fails,  and  the  giant 
despair  comes  slowly  on,  confident  of  his 
strength,  let  us  arise  and  bravely  wield  this 
mighty  weapon,  with  the  shield  of  faith  to 
ward  off  the  blows  of  the  great  adversary, 
and  we  shall  come  off  more  than  conquerors, 
through  Him  that  loved  us.  Surely  the  war¬ 
fare  of  the  soul  ends  only  when  they  that 
have  endured  to  the  end  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  encouragements  and 
promises  of  the  word  that  never  fails,  my 
heart  would  have  sunk  under  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  trouble  that  weighed  upon  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  children  of  my  own,  no  brothers  or 
sisters  upon  whom  I  could  lavish  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  care  of  a  mother  or  sister,  I  loved  the 
gentle  Lily,  the  almost  faultless  Mary,  and  her 
noble  brother,  fondly  as  though  they  were  of 
my  own  flesh  and  blood;  and  for  them  I  hoped 
and  feared,  through  the  weary  hours  of  the 
day  succeeding  Lily’s  party. 

As  the  lingering  smiles  of  departing  day 
tinted  with  gorgeous  hues  the  fleecy  clouds 
that  seemed  bidding  them  adieu,  a  gentle  slum¬ 
ber  closed  the  eyes  of  the  suffering  girl,  who 
had  moaned  and  tossed  in  the  restlessness  of 
fever  for  several  hours.  With  noiseless  step, 
I  left  the  bedside,  for  the  first  time  since  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ran  down  stairs  to  learn  how  things 
were  progressing  in  the  sick-room  below. 
Meeting  Mrs.  Wilson  in  the  hall,  I  despatched 
her  to  Lily’s  room  to  watch  until  my  return, 
and  then  proceeded  in  search  of  my  husband, 
whom  I  found,  as  I  expected,  beside  Arthur 
Livingstone,  who  still  lay  motionless  and  in¬ 
sensible. 

Judge  Bell  was  also  there,  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  the  change  which  Harry  predicted  would 
occur  during  the  day.  Though  aware  of  his 
daughter’s  illness,  he  seemed  strangely  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  fact,  his  mind  seeming  almost 
paralyzed  by  the  weight  of  the  calamity, 
which  he  felt  must  befall  him,  a  young  man 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  youth,  an  invited  guest, 
far  from  home  and  a  widowed  mother — dying 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  almost  within  his 
walls,  it  absorbed  all  minor  cases,  all  common 
griefs. 


Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  I  gazed  upon 
Arthur’s  face  a  moment,  and  left  the  room. 

Philip  passed  me  in  the  hall,  a  cold  bow  an 
only  greeting.  He  wTent  up  stairs  to  his  room. 
I  passed  out  to  the  porch,  where  I  walked 
slowly  to  and  fro,  until  joined  by  my  hus¬ 
band. 

“  Is  Philip  within  call  ?”  he  asked. 

“No.  Why?” 

“Livingstone  has  just  spoken  for  the  first 
time  since  he  Avas  brought  in.  He  uttered  but 
one  word — Philip.  He  seems  restless,  too,  and 
perhaps  if  Philip  would  speak  to  him,  he  might 
be  able  to  recognize  him.  I  would  like  to  try 
the  experiment.” 

“  He  has  gone  to  his  room.  Shall  I  go  for 
him  ?” 

“  No,  never  mind  just  now.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  down  again  before  long,  and  I  will 
give  him  a  few  instructions  before  he  ventures 
in.” 

“Has  he  not  been  in  to  see  his  friend  yet  ?” 

“No,  and  although  he  seems  to  be  attached 
to  Arthur,  he  manifests  but  little  interest  in  this 
affair.  He  came  into  the  parlor  at  about  ten 
this  morning,  looking  quite  comfortable  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  as  though  fresh 
from  a  morning  bath,  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  down-at-heel  aspect  of  things  generally. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  unusual  dis¬ 
turbance  last  night,  although  he  ‘  thought  that 
there  was  a  confounded  racket  down  stairs 
this -morning — probably  the  servants  clearing 
up  after  the  party.  ’  He  may  feel  concern  for 
his  friend,  but  he  has  a  strange  way  of  showing 
it.” 

“What  a  strange,  unfathomable  being  he 
is.” 

“Yes;  as  Reuben  says  ‘deep  as  the  sea.’ 
But  come  into  the  hall,  wife,  it  is  getting  too 
cool  out  here  for  you.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  send  a  message  to  Lucy  for 
some  things  that  I  will  need  to-night.” 

“You  can;  after  tea  I  will  get  Philip  to 
assist  Bell  in  watching  young  Livingstone, 
and  will  go  over  home  for  some  medicines  for 
Lily,  which  no  one  but  myself  can  get.  When 
I  return,  I  will  bring  whatever  you  want.  I 
suppose  I  had  better  run  up  and  look  at  Lily  a 
moment  now.” 

“She  was  sleeping  very  quietly  when  I 
left  her  room,  a  few  moments  ago.  ’  ’ 

“  I  will  not  disturb  her,  then,  at  present.” 

After  tea  Harry  went  home  as  proposed,  but 
did  not  return  in  less  than  an  hour,  as  he  prom¬ 
ised  when  leaving.  Becoming  a  little  uneasy, 

I  left  Mrs.  Wilson  again  with  Lily,  and  went 
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to  the  parlor,  hoping  that  he  might  have 
slipped  in  without  my  knowledge. 

“Hasn’t  Harry  come  yet?”  I  asked  the 
Judge,  who  met  me  at  the  door  to  inquire  for 
his  daughter. 

“  Hot  yet,  but  he  will  certainly  he  in  before 
long.  Sit  down  here  a  moment,  and  tell  me 
what  he  thinks  of  Lily.  I  am  so  distressed 
about  Livingstone,  that  I  have  hardly  thought 
of  my  darling  to-day.  In  the  one  case  my 
honor  seems  involved,  in  the  other  only  my 
affections.  Is  her  illness  more  than  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  ?” 

While  I  was  hesitating  how  to  reply  truth¬ 
fully,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  poor  man, 
whose  cup  seemed  running  over,  Philip  came 
from  the  adjoining  room,  where  he  had  been 
alone  with  Ai'thur  for  a  short  time. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Philip,  any  change  ?” 

“None,  sir,  that  I  am  aware  of.  But  it  is 
so  confoundedly  close  in  there,  I  can’t  stand  it. 
I  never  could  endure  the  smell  of  medicines.” 

I  saw  by  the  expression  of  our  friend’ s  tell¬ 
tale  face,  that  these  few  words  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  tone  of  their  utterance,  suddenly  revealed 
to  him  a  flaw  in  the  hitherto  immaculate 
Philip. 

“  Selfish  to  the  heart’s  core  !”  was  my  men¬ 
tal  exclamation,  as  I  remembered  the  careful, 
oft -repeated  instructions,  with  which  my  hus¬ 
band  left  the  young  man  at  the  bedside  of  his 
friend. 

Philip  passed  us,  and  raising  a  window  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  through  which  he  had  just  entered, 
leaned  out  for  a  moment,  as  though  to  breathe 
the  fresh  evening  air. 

The  room  was  rather  dark,  being  lighted 
only  by  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  night-lamp, 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  adjoining  room,  and 
the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  now  on  its  wane. 
In  the  dim,  uncertain  light,  Philip  looked 
ghastly  pale,  as  he  turned  towards  us  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  leaned  against  the  window 
frame,  with  compressed  lips  and  half  closed 
eyes. 

“Perhaps  I  have  wronged  him,”  thought 
I,  staring  in  silence  on  his  altered  looks.  “  He 
may  be  ill,  or  his  friend’s  near  approach  to 
death  may  have  affected  him  more  than  we 
supposed.” 

My  companion,  too,  gazed  steadily  towards 
the  window,  until  a  slight  noise  caused  us  to 
turn  our  heads. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  startling  apparition 
that  met  our  gaze. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  tall, 
sheeted  figure,  pointing  with  outstretched  arm 


towards  the  open  window.  Could  it  be  the 
disembodied  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  that 
spoke  ? 

“  Philip  Hamilton,  you  are  a  villain.  Don’t 
shoot,  I  am  unarmed.” 

It  drew  nearer,  leaned  forward,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor,  had  not  Judge  Bell 
sprung  from  his  seat,  in  time  to  clasp  within 
his  arms  the  form  of  Arther  Livingstone. 

“Bless  my  soul !  the  boy  has  left  his  bed 
and  wandered  in  here.  Come,  bear  a  hand, 
Philip.  Let’s  get  him  back  to  bed,  without 
delay.” 

No  answer. 

“Make  haste.  Why,  bless  me!  where  is 
the  boy  ?” 

Philip  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

“Oh!  if  Harry  was  only  here,”  I  exclaimed, 
striving  to  assist  our  friend  in  holding  the 
struggling  form  he  was  endeavoring  to  lead 
from  the  room.  As  though  in  answer  to  my 
cry,  my  husband  entered  at  the  moment,  but 
stopped  as  though  struck  dumb  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  scene  before  him. 

“What  is  the  matter  here?”  he  asked  at 
last. 

“  Why,  this  poor  fellow  is  struggling  and 
raving  here  so,  I  can  hardly  hold  him.  Take 
hold  here,  and  let’s  get  him  back  to  bed.” 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  when  all 
was  quiet  again  I  asked  :  “What  do  you  think 
of  him  now 

“  There  is  hope.” 

“  How  thankful  I  am.  But  why  were  you 
so  long  away  ?” 

“  More  trouble,  Katy.” 

“What?  Who?  Mary?” 

“  No,  her  mother.” 

“  How  ?” 

“Be  quiet,  dear.  Don’t  tremble  so.  She 
has  had  a  sudden  attack  of  heart  disease.  Her 
old  complaint,  you  know.” 

“  Is  she  better  ?” 

“  Her  sufferings  are  over.” 

“And  Mary  ?” 

“Is  an  orphan.” 

“Oh  !  Harry.” 

Poor  Mary,  after  all  her  watchfulness  and 
care  to  keep  the  news  of  Frank’s  arrest  from 
his  mother’s  ears,  was  present  when  the  fatal 
blow  was  given. 

Lily  had  been  calling  for  Mary,  whenever 
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her  incoherent  moanings  could  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  affectionate,  hut  thoughtless 
Viny,  fearing  that  her  young  mistress’  life  de¬ 
pended  on  seeing  her  friend,  slipped  from  the 
house,  and  ran  to  Shady  Retreat,  “to  beg  Miss 
Mary  to  come,  for  fear  Miss  Lily  might  die.” 

Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daughter  were  at  the 
tea-table  when  Yiny  made  her  appearance 
before  them,  panting  for  breath,  and  evidently 
in  great  distress. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Yiny?”  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 

“Please,  Miss  Mary,  come  right  away.  My 
young  Miss’  is  very  bad,  and  is  calling  for  you 
every  minute.  Can’t  you  come  ?” 

“What  ails  Lily,  Mary?  You  said  she  was 
not  very  well  this  morning,  but  I  did  not  know 
she  was  seriously  ill.” 

“She  had  a  fall  last  night,  mother,  and  I 
suppose  she  is  a  little  delirious  from  it.  Viny 
is  easily  frightened,  when  her  young  mistress 
is  not  well.” 

“No,  Miss  Mary,”  interrupted  Viny,  “it’s 
’cause  they  done  took  Mas’r  Frank  off  to  the 
calaboose,  for  shootin’  Mas’r  Livingstone  last 
night.  She  thinks  they’re  goin’  to  hang  him. 
Don’t  you  know  ?” 

Oh  !  Yiny  !  Viny  !  Why  did  you  not  use 
your  great  eyes  to  some  advantage,  and  see 
the  warnings  that  should  have  made  you 
dumb  ? 

“What?  Tell  me,  Mary.  Something  dread¬ 
ful  has  happened  to  my  boy,  and  you  have 
kept  me  in  ignorance  of  it.  Tell  me  at  once. 
I  must  know  it  all.” 

“Be  calm,  mother,”  and  with  a  sinking 
heart,  Mary  in  a  few  words  related  the  sad 
events  of  the  preceding  night.  The  floor 
mother  placed  her  hand  over  her  heart  as  she 
exclaimed, 

“My  son  a  murderer  !  Impossible !” 

“We  all  know  that  it  is  impossible,  mother. 
No  one  believes  him  guilty.  But  you  know, 
in  such  cases,  the  law  requires  when  there  is 
sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  against  a 
suspected  person,  however  slight  the  grounds 
for  suspicion,  he  must  be  detained  for  further 
investigation. 

Her  words  fell  on  unheeding  ears. 

“  The  silver  cord  was  loosed ;  the  wheel  broken 
at  the  cistern." 

Poor  Mary,  how  was  her  young  heart  tried, 
in  this  time  of  trouble  ! 

I  could  not  go  to  her  in  her  affliction,  for  a 
young  life  seemed  to  be  depending  on  m3'  con¬ 
stant  care. 

My  husband’s  account  of  Mrs.  Howard’s 


sudden  death  was  scarcely  finished  when  a 
message  from  Mrs.  Wilson  called  us  to  Lily’s 
bedside.  Her  symptoms  having  become  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  careful  housekeeper  thought  it  prudent 
to  call  the  doctor  without  dela}'.  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  threatened  our  darling’s 
life. 

As  I  sat  beside  her  applying  cloths  wrung 
out  of  ice-water,  a  black  head  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  Viny  gazed  wistfully  towards  the 
bed,  whispering,  “May  I  come  in,  Miss 
Katy  ?’  ’ 

“Yes,”  was  sternly  uttered,  for  I  could  not 
forget  the  dreadful  consequences  of  her  un¬ 
bridled  tongue.  The  poor  creature  sobbed 
with  emotion  as  she  stood  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh!  I’se  so  scared.  I’se  afraid  I  done 
killed  Miss  Howard,  ’cause  I  told  her  about 
Mas’r  Frank  ;  but  I  didn’t  know  I  mus’n’t 
tell,  ’deed  I  didn’t,  Miss  Katy.  I  won’t  tell 
nothin’  no  more,  ’deed  I  won’t.” 

My  heart  softened  a  little,  as  I  saw  the  poor 
thing’s  distress,  and  I  spoke  more  mildly  as 
I  said:  “Your  young  mistress  is  very  ill, 
Viny.” 

“  Will  she  die  ?” 

“We  hope  not,  but  there  is  danger.” 

“  Oh  !  my  dear,  sweet,  purty  Miss  Lily.  I 
wish  I  was  dead  afore  you.” 

“  Be  quiet,  child,  you  will  have  to  leave  the 
room  if  you  make  the  least  noise.  The  doctor 
says  every  thing  must  be  kept  perfectly  still.” 

“Please  let  me  stay,  Miss  Katy,”  begged 
the  weeping  girl,  as  I  placed  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  to  lead  her  from  the  room.  “I 
won’t  say  a  word  more,  ’deed  I  won’t.” 

Retaining  her  station,  which  afforded  a  good 
view  of  Lily’s  face,  she  stood  perfectly  still, 
until  I  roused  her  by  whispering,  “How  did 
you  get  home  ?” 

“I  done  rid  behind  Mas’r  Doc,”  was  the 
quiet  answer.  “I  asked  him  to  fotch  me 
home,  and  he  told  me,  jump  up  behind  ;  so  I 
did.” 

A  wild  scream  from  Lily  sent  the  terrified 
girl  to  her  bed,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
she  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Towards  morning  Harry  came  into  the  room 
to  look  at  my  charge.  She  was  quiet,  and  as 
I  lay  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  he  sat  beside 
me  a  while,  and  talked  in  whispers. 

M3'  first  question,  of  course,  was,  “How  is 
Arthur?” 

“I  think  there  is  a  slight  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  He  is  rather  noisy,  and  talks  a  great  deal 
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of  Mary  and  Philip,  and  more  especially  the 
latter.” 

“  What  does  he  say  ?” 

“  It  is  impossible  to  repeat  all  the  ravings, 
but  one  sentence  recurs  every  few  minutes  ;  it 
is,  ‘  Philip  Hamilton,  you  are  a  villain.  ’  Once, 
indeed,  in  connection  with  Philip’s  name,  he 
screamed,  ■  Don’t  shoot,  I  am  unarmed.’  ” 

“  The  very  words.  Did  not  the  Judge  tell 
you  what  he  said  when  he  walked  in  upon  us 
so  unceremoniously  ?” 

‘‘No,  he  has  not  alluded  to  the  subject  since. 
Tell  me.  How  was  it  ?” 

I  related  the  circumstance. 

“  Katy,  Philip  Hamilton  shot  that  man.” 

“  Why,  how  can  that  be,  Harry  ?  He  was 
in  bed  at  the  time.” 

“  I  tell  you  he  is  the  guilty  one,  and  it  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  Bell  does  not 
think  so  too.  He  has  been  walking  the  floor 
all  night,  and  his  moans  are  terrible  to  hear. 
I  pity  him,  poor  man,  for  he  has  almost  ido¬ 
lized  the  fellow.” 

“  Does  he  know  of  Lily’s  danger  ?” 

“  No.  She  is  young,  and  though  slight,  her 
constitution  is  vigorous.  I  trust  that  through 
the  blessing  of  Providence  and  proper  means, 
she  will  be  on  the  way  to  recovery  before 
long.  It  is  better  not  to  cause  the  poor  man 
any  additional  anxiety  at  present.” 

After  a  long  silence,  I  inquired  :  “Did  you 
ride  Charley  over  this  evening,  or  did  you 
leave  him  with  Reuben,  on  your  way  from 
Mrs.  Howard’s  ?  I  think  he  is  better  off  in 
his  own  stable  than  any  where  else.” 

“  Your  question  reminds  me  of  a  rather  out- 
of-the-way  thing  that  occurred  to-night.” 

“  What  was  it  ?” 

“I  left  him  at  the  horse-block,  when  I  came 
in  this  evening  ;  you  know  that  I  rode  over 
from  the  school.  When  Reuben,  according  to 
previous  orders,  came  to  take  him  home,  the 
beast  was  not  to  be  found.  Supposing,  of 
course,  that  he  had  broken  loose  and  gone  off 
home  by  the  road,  I  was  not  at  all  uneasy.  As 
Reuben  crossed  the  field,  he  must  have  missed 
him.  But,  when  I  went  over  home,  about  an 
hour  ago,  for  some  drops  to  quiet  Livingstone, 
I  inquired  for  the  horse,  and  to  my  surprise, 
learned  that  he  had  not  been  home.  As  I  was 
crossing  the  stile  in  coming  back,  I  heard  the 
clatter  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  presently  poor 
Charley  came  galloping  towards  me,  covered 
with  foam,  as  though  he  had  travelled  some 
distance  with  considerable  speed.  Where  he 
has  been  is  a  mystery.” 

“Perhaps  Philip  rode  him  off'  somewhere. 


You  know  he  disappeared  suddenly,  about  the 
time  of  Arthur’s  appearance  in  the  parlor,  and 
he  has  not  been  heard  of  since.” 

“  That  is  the  very  thing.  Where  can  the 
rascal  be  ?” 

The  question  is  even  yet  unanswered. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  since  he 
suddenly  left  our  midst. 

Whether  he  still  lives  in  a  foreign  land 
haunted  by  memory  of  his  guilt,  with  the 
stain  of  blood  on  his  soul,  or  sought  refuge  in 
self-murder,  from  the  disgrace  and  punish¬ 
ment  due  to  his  sins,  we  never  knew. 

Perhaps  the  dark,  rolling  river  received  him, 
in  his  rash  haste  to  be  anywhere,  anywhere 
away  from  himself.  His  fate  is  a  mystery.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  is  still  within  the  reach  of 
mercy’s  voice. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Harry  worked  vigorously,  using  every 
means  in  his  power  to  save  our  wounded 
friend.  His  efforts  and  skill  were  blessed  be¬ 
yond  expectation.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  succeeding  Philip’s  flight,  he  woke 
from  a  short  sleep,  and  looking  at  Harry  for 
some  time,  as  though  bewildered,  said  at 
length  in  a  feeble  voice — “  Dr.  Lee  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “Do  you 
recognize  this  friend?”  pointing  to  Judge 
Bell,  who  stood  near. 

“  Perfectly  well :  Judge  Bell.” 

“  One  word — one  question.  Don’t  stop  me, 
Harry.  For  pity’s  sake,  my  dear  boy,  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  who  is  the  author  of  this  ?” 

“Philip  Hamilton.” 

“  Is  he  in  his  right  mind  ?” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Phil.’.’ 

“  That’s  all  I  want.  Here  Elias,  Tom, 
Dick,  anybody,”  cried  the  excited  man,  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  kitchen — “  saddle  my  horse. 
Quick.  Don’t  wait  to  ask  questions.” 

Impulsive,  impatient,  excitable,  when  moved 
by  pity,  affection  or  a  sense  of  justice,  this 
good  man  could  not  allow  the  course  of  law  to 
proceed,  unassisted  by  immediate  personal 
effort. 

B.ack  Hawk  was  soon  at  the  door,  and  his 
master,  mounting  him  in  haste,  was  soon  gal¬ 
loping  on  the  road  to  Milton. 

He  returned  before  night,  after  leaving 
Frank  Howard  at  the  house  of  mourning, 
where  the  parent  whom  he  had  loved  so  de¬ 
votedly  and  to  whom,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
he  had  been  restored  but  a  few  days  before. 
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lay  cold  in  death.  His  affection  for  his  mother 
had  been  continued  during  the  ten  years  of 
their  separation,  and  their  weekly  exchange 
of  letters  had  kept  alive  the  confidence  between 
them.  To  him,  instead  of  to  her  daughter,  had 
the  fond  mother  confided  her  hopes  and  fears, 
her  trials,  and  all  subjects  affecting  the  family 
welfare,  and  in  all  her  perplexities  and  doubts, 
she  sought  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Her  death  under  such  painful  circumstances 
caused  a  shock  from  which  he  has  not  even  yet 
fully  recovered.  Even  now,  the  anniversary  of 
that  dreadful  day  brings  to  him  a  return  of  soli¬ 
tary  meditation  and  mourning  for  her  untimely 
end. 

The  body  was  brought,  on  the  second  day 
from  her  death,  to  our  church,  then  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  after  appropriate  services,  con¬ 
signed  to  its  final  resting  place. 

How  I  longed  to  go  to  Mary  and  mingle  my 
tears  with  hers,  but  it  could  not  be. 

“  I  appreciate  your  feelings  on  this  subject, 
dear,”  said  my  husband,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
my  desire,  “  but  remember,  Lily’s  life  depends 
on  the  utmost  care  for  a  few  days.  Mary  will 
not  think  ill  of  you  when  she  knows  the  cause 
of  your  absence  from  her.” 

A  long  letter,  penned  at  quiet  intervals,  in 
the  sick-room,  bore  to  my  young  friend  the 
sympathy  and  consolations  which  T  was  not 
then  permitted  to  speak. 

Slowly  but  steadily,  through  unceasing  ef¬ 
forts  and  unwearied  care,  and  above  all. 
through  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Great  Phy¬ 
sician,  our  invalid  friends  resumed  their  hold 
on  life.  Arthur’s  powerful  constitution  rallied 
first,  and  he  was  almost  himself  again,  when 
our  poor  pet,  shorn  of  her  golden  tresses,  pale 
and  weak,  was  carried  down  stairs  for  the  first 
time  since  her  illness. 

Her  father,  when  relieved  of  his  forebodings 
relative  to  Arthur’s  fate,  fully  realized,  for  the 
first  time,  his  child’s  proximity  to  the  dark 
valley,  or  what  we  feared  was  such.  When  a 
change  for  the  better  encouraged  us  to  hope 
for  her  life,  a  new  dread  came  over  us,  the 
fear  that  her  mind  would  not  respond  to  her 
physical  recovery .  For  several  days  our  hopes 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  but  when  we  were 
almost  ready  to  despair,  the  mist  lifted  from 
her  clouded  intellect,  and  the  clear  light  of 
reason  beamed  once  more  in  her  bright  blue 
eyes  as  she  gazed  with  a  loving  smile  on  the 
anxious  faces  around  her  bed. 

Towards  the  close  of  October,  Arthur  left 
us  for  his  home.  The  evening  before  the 
parting,  our  little  circle,  diminishing  so  fast, 


met  at  ,Glen  Elm  to  celebrate  Lily’s  first  tea¬ 
drinking  with  her  father  since  her  illness. 

“Love  for  Mary,”  she  whispered,  as  I 
gazed  wonderingly  on  her  black  dress.  Both 
brother  and  sister  felt  the  delicate  attention  as 
they  looked  upon  her  thin,  white  face,  made 
whiter  by  the  black  silk  cap  that  covered  her 
shaven  head,  and  garments  of  the  same  sombre 
hue  enveloping  her  wasted  form. 

Mary  looked  very  lovely  in  her  mourning 
robes,  but  farther  off  than  ever  to  Arthur, 
who,  in  respect  for  her  recent  affliction,  care¬ 
fully  refrained  from  any  allusion  to  his  regard 
for  her. 

Frank  sat  in  silence,  except  when  forced  to 
answer  a  question. 

Our  host,  too,  appeared  sad,  and  my  good 
husband  and  myself  were  as  quiet  as  the  rest. 

A  long,  dull  evening;  along,  sleepless  night 
for  me,  breakfast  by  candle-light,  and  we  were 
assembled  on  the  porch  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
friend  whose  sufferings  while  with  us  had 
rendered  him  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest. 

A  warm  shake  of  the  hand  all  round,  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  occasional  letters,  a  hearty  “  God  bless 
you,  my  boy,”  from  the  Judge,  and  the  stage 
bore  Arthur  Livingstone  from  our  sight.  A 
white  handkerchief,  held  by  a  thin,  white 
hand,  waved  adieu  from  an  upper  window. 

Before  he  left  us,  urged  by  our  repeated  re¬ 
quests,  Arthur  related  to  Harry  and  myself 
the  circumstances  of  his  midnight  adventure 
in  the  woods.  He  also  satisfied  Judge  Bell’s 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  his  ward’s 
crime.  From  this  outline,  filled  in  by  occa¬ 
sional  touches  in  after  years,  and  a  little  help 
from  Frank,  I, gathered  the  following  : 

Leaving  Mary  and  Lily  at  the  door  of  the 
supper-room,  Arthur  passed  through  the  back 
entry  to  the  wing  and  thence  to  the  open  air. 
A  few  steps  led  to  the  orchard,  where,  absorbed 
in  thought,  (we  may  conjecture  the  subject  of 
his  revery,)  he  walked  to  and  fro  until  a  foot- 
j  step  caused  him  to  stop  and  greet  Frank 
Howard.  They  had  crossed  the  road,  entered 
the  woods  and  walked  there  together  a  short 
time,  when  Frank  said  : 

“You  must  not  forget  you  have  something 
to  tell  me.” 

“I  have  not  forgotten,”  Arthur  replied,  “but 
as  it  is  rather  a  delicate  matter,  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed.  But,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
I  will  tell  you  at  once,  I  love  your  sister, 
Howard,  and  before  leaving  Missouri,  I  hoped 
to  obtain  the  promise  of  her  hand,  to  be  rati¬ 
fied  at  her  own  convenience.  An  opportunity 
offered  this  evening,  and  though  her  answer 
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was  interrupted,  I  fear  that  T  am  doomed  to 
disappointment.  I  will  now  ask  a  favor  of  you, 
which,  if  I  am  not  presuming  on  our  short  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  trust  you  will  grant.  ’  ’ 

“  1  will  do  all  1  can  for  you,  Livingstone.” 

“  Thank  you.  It  is  merely  to  inform  me 
whether  previous  surrender  of  her  affections 
renders  my  suit  hopeless.  If  not,  I  will  per¬ 
severe  until  she  is  either  won  or  lost.  This 
suspense  is  unendurable.” 

“  I  cannot  answer  you  with  certainty,  as  I 
am  not  in  her  confidence,  but  I  have  learned 
from  my  mother,  by  letter,  and  since  my  re¬ 
turn,  in  several  conversations  on  the  subject, 
that  there  is  an  attachment  of  several  years’ 
standing  between  Mary  and  a  friend  of  ours. 
That  there  has  been  a  betrothal,  I  cannot  say; 
but  as  far  as  my  mother  was  able  to  judge, 
there  certainly  exists,  or  did  exist,  a  very 
lover-like  intimacy  between  them.” 

“May  I  ask  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  such  a  treasure  as  Mary’s  love  ?  I  cannot 
rest  satisfied  until  I  know  all.” 

“  Your  friend,  Hamilton.” 

“  Philip  Hamilton  ?  Impossible  !” 

“  Why  impossible  ?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  there  is  certainly  a  great 
misunderstanding  somewhere.  Philip  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  Miss  Bell.  They  will  be'  married 
soon.  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips  a  few  days 
ago.” 

“  I  have  told  you  what.  I  firmly  believe  to 
be  the  truth.” 

“  Then  hear  me,  heaven.  He  is  a  base 
scoundrel  and  we  are  enemies  till  death.” 

Overcome  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
so  closely  affecting  not  only  his  sister’s  wel¬ 
fare,  but  his  own  happiness  for  life,  Frank 
walked  on  in  silence. 

At  this  moment,  young  Johnson  passed  them, 
as  he  truly  testified,  and  from  that  time  they 
said  but  little,  until,  with  a  friendly  grasp 
of  the  hand,  they  separated  at  the  cross 
roads. 

Retracing  his  steps,  Arthur  was  soon,  to  his 
great  surprise,  met  by  the  object  of  his  bitter 
thoughts,  who,  advancing  with  a  sneering 
smile,  said  in  a  tantalizing  tone,  as  though  to 
provoke  a  quarrel,  “  Is  our  learned  Lord 
Chancellor  musing  by  moonlight  alone  ?  Has 
he  a  suit  at  stake  in  the  court  of  love  ?” 

With  remarkable  self-control,  considering 
his  recent  cause  for  bitter  feeling,  Arthur 
strove  to  avoid  any  thing  which  might  lead  to 
a  collision  with  the  adopted  son  of  his  host, 
and  turning,  said  :  “  Allow  me  to  pass,  if  you 
please,  sir.” 


“  No,  I’ll  be - if  I  do,  until  you  tell 

me  the  cause  of  this  insolence  to  a  friend.” 

Arthur  could  not  repress  the  exclamation, 
“  We  are  friends  no  longer.” 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?” 

“  Shall  I  tell  you  V” 

“  Yes  !  oi'  by - 1  will  find  a  way  to 

make  you.” 

“  Philip  Hamilton,  you  are  a  villain  !” 

A  pistol  was  that  moment  pointed  towards 
his  heart,  and  as  Philip  touched  the  trigger, 
Arthur  jumped  aside,  exclaiming:  “Don’t 
shoot,  I  am  unarmed.” 

In  his  haste  to  avoid  the  ball,  he  fell  back¬ 
wards  over  a  stump,  and  the  back  of  his  head 
striking  with  force  on  the  hard  earth,  he  knew 
no  more,  until  opening  his  eyes  in  Judge 
Bell’s  bed,  he  met  Harry’s  eyes  bent  with  an 
anxious  expression  on  his  face. 

Frank  had  walked  on  slowly  towards  his 
mother’s  house  after  leaving  Arthur,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  report  of  the  pistol 
caused  him  to  turn  and  hurry  back  to  his 
friend,  fearing,  from  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  that  something  unpleasant  had  befallen 
him.  He  found  him  lying  on  the  ground  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  place  of  parting.  In 
his  own  words  :  “I  thought  at  first  that  he 
was  dead,  but  upon  examining  his  pulse,  1 
found  that  he  still  breathed.  Being  near  the 
creek,  I  thought  the  quickest  way  to  restore 
him  to  consciousness  was  to  get  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  apply  it  freely  to  his 
head  and  face.  Unable  to  carry  him,  I  placed 
a  hand  under  each  arm  and  was  removing 
him  slowly,  when  the  Slieritf  and  his  friends 
rode  up.  You  know  the  rest,” 

When  informed  by  Harry  of  his  unceremo¬ 
nious  visit  to  the  parlor  and  its  consequences, 
Arthur  remarked  :  “It  must  have  been  the 
finger  of  Providence  pointing  out  the  guilty 
man,  who,  had  not  my  life  been  spared,  would 
have  escaped  the  penalty  due  his  crime.  I 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  every  thing  until 
the  moment  I  spoke  your  name.  The  scene 
in  the  woods  then  recurred  to  me  and  accounted 
for  my  present  situation.” 

We  afterwards  learned  that  Arthur  had  been 
a  sleep-walker  in  his  childhood  and  even 
during  riper  years,  when  laboring  under 
bodily  infirmity  or  anxiety  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  delayed  the  autumn  house¬ 
cleaning  until  after  the  party,  and  was  obliged 
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to  postpone  it  still  further  by  the  sickness  that 
followed  the  memorable  night. 

The  dreaded  visitation  came  at  last,  and 
Judge  Bell  and  his  daughter  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  warm,  cheerful  shelter  of  Prairie  Home, 
until  the  storm  of  soap-suds,  whitewashing 
and  hammering  should  cease,  and  the  reign  of 
order  and  quiet  be  once  more  established. 
Thanks  to  our  invaluable  Lucy’s  good  man¬ 
agement,  our  house  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  decked  in  its  winter  carpets  and 
curtains,  during  my  protracted  stay  at  Glen 
Elm. 

One  morning  during  “the  siege,”  as  our 
friend  called  it,  he  walked  over  to  his  house 
to  look  for  Mrs.  Howard’s  will,  which  Prank 
had  asked  for,  the  evening  before. 

He  did  not  return  to  dinner,  as  was  expect¬ 
ed,  but  when  he  did  come,  at  nightfall,  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  something  had  caused  great 
depression  of  spirits  during  his  absence. 

“Has  any  thing  happened  to  the  will  ?”  I 
asked. 

“  No,  fortunately,  Mrs.  Wilson  has  sense 
enough  not  to  meddle  with  my  papers.” 

“You  look  so  troubled,  that  I  fear  some¬ 
thing  unpleasant  has  occurred  to-day.” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Lee,  I  have  met  with  some¬ 
thing  to-day  that  has  inflicted  a  severe  blow, 
from  which  I  cannot  soon  recover.  The  boy 
whom  I  loved  so  fondly  as  to  overlook  his 
little  failings  for  the  sake  of  what  I  thought 
his  many  brilliant  qualities,  has  this  day  been 
proved,  beyond  doubt,  a  villain  indeed.  He 
has  repeatedly  declared  to  me  that,  he  shunned 
the  gaming-table  since,  on  his  return  from  col¬ 
lege,  I  paid  a  ‘  debt  of  honor  ’  for  him,  and 
extorted  his  promise  to  that  effect.  How  he 
has  deceived  me,  and  how  he  has  caused  me 
to  inflict  unmerited  punishment  on  a  poor,  de¬ 
fenceless  slave,  you  will  learn  by  this  letter. 
Mrs.  Wilson  came  to  me  this  morning  to  in¬ 
quire  what  should  be  done  with  his  clothing. 
I  told  her  to  pack  it  in  trunks  and  store  them 
away  in  the  lumber-room  for  the  present. 
Soon  afterwards  she  brought  me  a  few  old  let¬ 
ters  and  other  papers.  Among  them  was  one 
directed  in  Philip’s  hand  to  a  man  in  New 
York,  but  which  had  never  been  sent,  proba¬ 
bly  through  having  mislaid  it,  and  subsequent 
fear  to  inquire  for  it.  Truly  ‘guilt  makes 
cowards  of  us  all.’  It  was  found  in  the  pocket 
of  a  coat,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  he  used 
during  our  travels  last  summer.  It  was  slipped 
inside  of  another  letter,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked  in  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  pocket.” 


“  I  am  quite  curious  to  know  its  contents.” 

“  Here  it  is.  Read  for  yourself,  and  notice 
that  the  money  enclosed  is  five  of  the  marked 
bank  notes  which  were  stolen  from  me,  and 
for  which  poor  old  Nancy  was  sent  among 
strangers.  Keep  the  bad  news  from  Lily  for 
the  present.” 

In  the  privacy  of  our  own  room  we  read 
the  letter  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

Niagara  Falls,  August  3,  1853. 
Wm.  Davis,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Bill — Enclosed  you  will  find  the  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  borrowed  from  you  to  help  me 
home  when,  out  of  funds,  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  your  city  for  the  West.  I  would  have 
sent  the  money  according  to  promise  immedi¬ 
ately  after  my  arrival  in  Missouri,  but  the  old 
man  is  so  tight-fisted,  that  I  was  rather  afraid 
to  hint  at  a  necessity  for  opening  his  money 
bags.  I  have  made  a  raise  lately.  Not  by 
‘  rouge  et  noir  ’  this  time,  for  since  the  night 
when  our  unfortunate  stake  on  the  red  robbed 
me  of  every  cent  I  had,  and  more  too,  that 
must  be  paid  soon  by  hook  or  crook,  I  have 
not  indulged  in  that  game.  I  have  not  given 
up  cards,  however,  and  it  was  by  a  streak  of 
luck  that  I  obtained  the  cash  to  pay  you  this 
debt.  It  is  past  midnight,  and  my  party  leave 
early  in  the  morning.  With  thanks  for  the 
accommodation, 

I  remain  your  obliged  friend, 

P.  B.  Hamilton. 

The  unhappy  guardian  of  this  misguided 
youth  who,  like  too  many  of  our  fast  young 
men,  hurried  headlong  to  destruction,  paced 
the  floor  over  our  heads  for  hours  that  night. 
When  he  came  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  his  valise  was  packed,  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  a  journey. 

“  Why,  Pa,  where  are  you  going  in  this  un¬ 
expected  manner?”  asked  Lily. 

“Important  business  calls  me  away,  dar¬ 
ling.” 

In  a  few  moments  he  left  us,  valise  in  hand, 
to  walk  to  the  stage  office,  there  not  being  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  send  word  for  it  to  come  around 
for  him,  on  its  ivay  to  the  river. 

As  he  bade  me  good-by,  he  whispered  : 
“You  may  tell  her  while  I  am  away.” 

The  dear  girl’s  surprise  and  indignation 
were  only  exceeded  by  her  lamentations  over 
poor  old  Nancy’s  unmerited  exile. 

After  reading  the  letter  carefully,  Lily  pon¬ 
dered  a  moment,  and  then  said  eagerly — 

“  I  remember  now,  Aunt  Katy,  it  is  all 
plain  to  me  now.  I  am  sure  it  was  at  Niagara 
that  Philip  made  inquiries  about  a  letter  he 
had  left  on  his  dressing-table  the  night  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  departure  from  that  place.  He  at 
first  said  that  it  was  valuable,  but  when  Pa 
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proposed  delaying  our  departure,  in  order  to  | 
search  for  it,  Philip  refused,  saying  ‘  it  was  of  j 
no  consequence,  he  could  write  another.  ’  So 
as  we  wrere  all  ready  to  start,  he  packed  his  i 
trunk  in  a  hurry,  and  as  we  were  leaving, 
spoke  to  the  landlord  about  forwarding  the  j 
letter  to  an  address  which  he  furnished  him.”  | 

“  It  is  strange,  though,  Lily,  that  he  didn’t 
search  his  pockets  thoroughly  before  making 
inquiries.” 

“  He  had  his  new  dress  coat  on  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  probably  packed  it  away  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk,  in  a  box  that 
he  kept  for  it,  without  searching  the  pockets 
thoroughly  or  opening  the  other  letter.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  am  afraid,  he  had  been  drinking  too 
much  the  night  before,  for  when  Pa  asked  him 
at  the  breakfast-table  what  made  his  eyes  look 
so  badly,  he  replied,  ‘a  headache,  sir,’  and 
winked  slyly  at  a  fashionable-looking  young 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  us.” 

How  wonderful  the  leadings  of  Providence,  j 
past  finding  out. 

A  month  elapsed  without  any  news  from 
the  Judge,  which  caused  his  daughter  consid¬ 
erable  anxiety,  and  frequent  wonderings, 
“Why  Pa  didn’t  write.”  Having  my  own  t 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  said  nothing  to  in¬ 
spire  hopes  which  might  be  frustrated. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Wilson  informed  us  that  “  Mr.  Bell 
had  come  home,  and  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Lee 
and  Miss  Lily  right  away.”  Nor  was  I  in  the 
least  dismayed  when,  being  told,  “prepare  to 
meet  a  great  stranger,”  we  were  ushered  into  j 
the  presence  of — Aunt  Nancy. 

“I’se  come  home  again,  I  is  so,”  blubbered 
the  poor  creature,  as  she  sobbed  with  joy. 
“Mas’r  Philip  hunted  me  up,  and  found  me, 
way  down  Souf ;  and  he  asked  my  pardon  too, 
like  a  ra’al  born  gentleman,  as  he  is,  if  I  ain’t 
nothin’  but  a  poor  ole  culled  woman.” 

“  Don’t  cry,  Aunty,”  said  Lily.  “  You  are 
not  sorry  to  be  at  home  again  ?” 

“Sorry,  Lily  bird  ?  Why,  bless  your  sweet 
young  heart,  there  ain’t  no  place  this  side  of 
Canaan,  like  this  yer  blessed  spot.” 

“It  is  better  than  the  cotton  fields,  Aunt 
Nancy,”  I  remarked,  by  way  of  saying  some¬ 
thing. 

“Don’t  say  nothin’  about  cotton  fields, 
honey.  Thank  the  good  Marster  above  I  never 
come’d  to  that  yit.  I  was  tuk  by  the  trader 
from  Milton  to  N’Orleens,  where  a  ra’al  stylish 
gentleman,  in  want  of  a  fust-rate  cook,  picked 
me  out  of  a  dozen,  for  my  honest  eye.  he 
said.” 


“  Was  he  willing  to  part  with  you,  when 
your  old  master  went  after  you  ?” 

“Not  at  fust;  but  when  Mas’r  Philip  told 
him  the  whole  story  about  the  money,  and  all 
that,  and  that  this  precious  flower  here  would 
droop  its  pretty  head,  if  its  ole  Aunty  never 
come  home  no  more,  he  gev  right  up,  and  sold 
me  back  to  Marster,  without  another  word 
agin  it.” 

The  clock  struck  six. 

“Why,  bless  my  life,  chillen,  it’s  supper 
time,  and  here  I  set  a  gabbin’  instead  of  look¬ 
in’  arter  the  tea-kittle.  Git  out  de  way,  Miss 
Lily,  I  ain’t  used  to  parlor  company,  and  I 
can’t  rest  till  I  shove  that  shufflin’  ole  nigger 
out  of  the  kitchen.  She’s  been  wastin’  awful, 
I  know,  since  I  been  gone.” 

“No,  no,”  interposed  the  Judge,  who  en¬ 
tered  just  then,  “  your  working  days  are  over, 
my  good  woman.  From  this  time  you  are  to 
assist  Mrs.  Wilson,  by  overseeing  the  spinning 
and  weaving.  That  will  keep  you  busy,  I’ll 
warrant.” 

“Now,  Mas’r  Philip,  do  you  s’ pose  that  I 
come  home  here  to  be  no  account  ?  No,  sir. 
If  you  don’t  let  me  do  just  what  I  please,  I’ll 
run  straight  off  to  Canady  ;”  and  the  happy 
old  woman  winked  at  us,  as  she  puffed  asth¬ 
matically  her  way  back  to  the  kitchen. 

Nancy’s  restoration  to  the  head  of  the  culi¬ 
nary  department,  seemed  the  precursor  of  re¬ 
stored  tranquillity  to  our  friends  at  Glen  Elm. 
The  winter  passed  quietly  and  slowly  by,  as 
Lily’s  health  and  strength  gradually  returned. 

The  following  June  the  school  at  Shady  Re¬ 
treat  closed  for  the  last  time,  and  the  property 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  purchaser 
erected  a  mill  near  the  water,  and  the  old 
building  is  used  by  them  as  a  store-house  for 
their  grain,  and  other  articles  of  trade. 

By  Mrs.  Howard’s  will,  the  property  having 
been  purchased  with  money  obtained  from  the 
Howard  family,  was  left  to  her  son.  A  few 
hundred  dollars,  saved  from  the  yearly  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  school,  constituted  Mary’s  legacy 
and  sole  fortune. 

“What  do  you  think  of  doing,  dear?”  I 
asked  her,  after  the  girls  had  bid  farewell, 
and  the  last  one  had  been  led  weeping  from 
“Miss  Mary’s”  arms. 

“We  have  not  yet  decided  what  is  best  for 
me,”  she  replied.  “  I  have  found  during  the 
last  session,  that  however  willing,  I  am  not 
able  to  carry  on  the  school  any  longer.  The 
little  that  I  have  will  support  me  comfortably 
for  two  years,  and  by  that  time  I  may  be 
stronger,  and  able  to  look  around  for  some 
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other  opening,  either  in  a  school,  or  as  a  gov¬ 
erness  in  the  South.  It  will  be  time  enough 
then  to  decide.  4  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.'  ” 

44  Poor  Mary.” 

44  Don’t  pity  me,  my  dear  friend.  1  am  very 
thankful  that  two  years  of  quiet  rest  are  se¬ 
cured  to  me  by  my  mother’s  forethought  and 
economy.  But  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you. 
Will  you  and  the  dear  Doctor  allow  me  to 
hoard  with  you  for  a  while  ?  It  will  make  me 
so  happy,  if  you  consent,  for  I  dearly  love 
yonr  beautiful,  quiet,  prairie  home.” 

44  You  have  anticipated  what  I  came  to  pro¬ 
pose.  My  dear,  good  husband,  who  loves  you 
dearly,  Mary,  sent  me  with  express  orders  to 
offer  you  and  your  brother  a,  home  with  us, 
and  to  take  no  refusal.  ’  ’ 

44 1  thank  you  both  from  my  heart  for  all 
your  goodness  to  us.  For  myself,  I  accept 
your  kind  offer,  but  on  conditions,  if  you 
please.  As  for  Frank,  he  is  well  provided  for 
at  present,  you  know,  bv  our  other  good  friend, 
Judge  Bell.” 

44 1  was  not  aware  of  it.  How  ?” 

44  The  farm  is  in  a  sad  condition,  so  he  says, 
the  hands  want  looking  after,  his  papers  and 
books  too  are  at 4  sixes  and  sevens,  ’  and  he  has 
asked  brother,  as  a  special  kindness,  to  take 
charge  of  out-of-doors  affairs  for  a  few  months, 
that  he  may  settle  up  his  accounts,  and  feel 
relieved  from  any  care  connected  with  the 
hemp,  corn,  stock  and  other  things  on  the 
farm.  It  is  but  a  temporary  arrangement,  but 
as  it  will  keep  Frank  on  horseback  part  of 
every  day,  I  think  it  will  benefit  him,  besides 
accommodating  our  friend,  who  rather  hesi¬ 
tated  about  proposing  the  thing  at  first,  lest  we 
might  consider  it  a  mere  offer  of  a  situation  as 
overseer,  which,  you  know,  Frank’s  Virginian 
blood  could  not  brook.  ’  ’ 

44  What  will  your  brother  do  afterwards  ?” 

44  He  intends  following  his  father’s  profes¬ 
sion,  and  will,  I  suppose,  commence  his  pre¬ 
paratory  reading  in  the  fall.” 

44  The  Doctor  has  brought  the  buggy  for 
Miss  Lee,”  shouted  a  little  woolly -head  from 
the  stairs.  “He  says,  hurry.” 

44  When  will  you  come,  Mary  ?” 

44 1  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  as  Frank 
wants  me  to  be  away  when  the  furniture  is 
sold,  I  will  pack  my  trunks  to-morrow,  and 
you  may  expect  me  very  soon  afterwards.” 

Mary  came  to  us,  and  brought  with  her  a 
host  of  invisible  little  fairies,  who  soon  bright¬ 
ened  up  our  quiet  home.  They  even  bewitched 
the  hours,  that  they  flew  from  us  faster  than 


I  ever.  Had  our  own  sweet  Nellie  lived,  she 
could  not  have  filled  a  loving  daughter’s  place 
J  more  faithfully  than  did  the  lovely  girl  who, 
j  in  her  orphanhood,  came  to  us  for  rest. 

Two  years  elapsed,  and  Mary  had  not  left 
us.  Nor  had  she  any  prospect  of  leaving,  for 
she  was  our  own  now,  our  adopted  daughter. 
Knowing  that  death  might  call  us  hence  at  any 
time,  we  had  made  our  wills,  by  which  when 
we  are  both  gone,  the  child  of  our  adoption 
shall  become  I  he  heiress  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

These  years  glided  by  so  softly  that  we  were 
scarcely  aware  of  their  flight,  until  one  eve¬ 
ning  Frank  returned  to  us  from  a  sojourn  in 
the  East,  and  announced  that  he  carried  with 
him  a  precious  document,  which  had  recently 
added  to  his  name  a  significant  M.  D. 

Doctor  Howard,  no  longer  little  Frank, 
though  he  had  not  grown  an  inch  since  he  left 
us,  having  read  with  Dr.  Lee  before  attending 
the  necessary  lectures  in  one  of  our  best  med¬ 
ical  schools,  fell  easily  into  the  long-since 
resigned  practice  of  said  physician,  and  soon 
j  won  for  himself  not  only  the  confidence  and! 
respect  of  the  community,  but  also  what  was 
j  quite  as  acceptable,  the  pecuniary  reward  of 
I  his  valuable  services. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  plagiarism 
if  I  say — On  a  clear,  cool  morning,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  August,  in  the  year  18 — ,  a 
respectable-looking,  well-dressed  gentleman  of 
color  might  have  been  seen,  nay  was  seen, 
riding  at  an  easy  gait,  as  though  absorbed  in 
meditation,  along  a  pleasant  green  lane,  lead¬ 
ing  from  a  large  gate  to  a  modern-looking 
farm  house  a  few  rods  distant. 

The  individual  alluded  to,  having  reached' 
the  house,  dismounted  from  his  raw-boned, 
tough-looking  animal,  and  aiming  straight  for 
the  kitchen  door,  approached  the  house.  His 
knock  was  answered  by  a  sedate-looking  wo¬ 
man  of  the  same  complexion,  who,  taking  a 
basket  from  his  hands,  carried  the  same  to  a 
certain  room,  where  two  ladies  and  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  sat  around  a  well  furnished 
breakfast  table.  As  she  handed  the  basket  to 
a  lady  behind  the  coffee  urn,  whose  comfort¬ 
able  wrapper  and  plain  morning  cap  indicated 
the  mistress  of  the  family,  she  said  in  a  quiet 
manner  peculiar  to  herself,  44  Please  marm, 
Elias  says,  hunt  out  your  own  tickets,  for  he’s 
got  them  so  jumbled  up  he  can’t  tell  which  is 
which.” 
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Two  little  enamelled  envelopes  bearing  re¬ 
spectively  the  names  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  and 
Miss  Howard,  were  selected  from  a  number  of 
similar  missives,  and  the  basket  returned  to 
the  trusty  messenger,  who  was  soon  on  bis 
way  again  to  neighboring  plantations. 

As  Harry,  in  his  haste  to  examine  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  packet  bearing  our  name,  opened  it 
upside  down,  the  contents  fell  to  the  floor. 

(Men  have  no  curiosity,  you  know.) 

There  were  three  cards.  On  one,  the  largest, 
was  engraved  in  the  most  fanciful  of  German 
text — Mr.  Philip  Bell,  at  home,  Wednesday 
evening,  September  2nd,  from  8  to  10. 

“Humph,”  said  Harry,  as  he  laid  it  aside, 
and  provokingly  kept  the  other  cards,  and 
Mary’s  envelope,  and  all,  in  his  hand. 
“Humph,  Phil,  is  getting  stylish  in  his  old 
days,  to  be  sure.  I  wonder  what’s  in  the 
wind  now.” 

Mary  and  I  exchanged  significant  glances, 
but  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 

“Look  at  the  other  cards,  Doctor,”  said 
Mary  at  length. 

“  Well,  here  is  one — Dr.  Frank  Howard. — 
What  connection  can  this  have  with  the  first 
piece  of  pasteboard.” 

“  Perhaps  the  third  will  enlighten  you.” 

“  Well,  I  give  up,  wife.  Here  are  two  little 
words  that  are  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
Very  pretty  they  look,  too,  on  this  pure  white 
ground.  Lily  Bell — bless  her  sweet  heart. 
So  it’s  to  be  a  wedding  ?” 

“Of  course  you  never  saw  wedding  cards 
before.  But  I  tell  you,  Henry  Lee.  I  have 
found  you  out,  sir.  You  knew  of  this  all  the 
time,  and  kept  it  from  me,  did  you  ?” 

“  It  was  a  secret,  you  know,  wife.” 

“We  have  had  our  secrets  too  ;  haven’t  we, 
Mary  ?” 

“  Let  us  exchange  now,”  said  Harry. 

“  Well — yours  first.” 

“  Mine  is  as  follows  :  I  met  Philip  on  the 
Main  Street  one  day,  not  long  ago,  and  as  he 
appeared  to  be  in  unusually  good  spirits,  rub¬ 
bing  his  hands  together  in  his  usual  manner 
when  pleased,  I  asked,  ‘  What’s  the  news  ?’ 

“  ‘  That  young  Doctor  of  ours  is  a  mighty 
fine  fellow,’  was  the  rather  indefinite  reply. 

“  1  Why  ?’  was  the  natural  rejoinder. 

“  ‘  He  is  a  man,  sir,  a  straightforward,  hon¬ 
orable  man.  None  of  your  slyly  feeling  your 
way,  and  beating  round  the  bush  work  about 
him.’ 

“  1  What  has  opened  your  eyes  so  recently 
to  a  fact  evident  long  ago  ?' 

“  ‘  I’ll  tell  you,  Harry  ;  but  keep  it  quiet  [ 


for  awhile,  to  surprise  your  ladies  one  of  these 
fine  days.  Last  night  he  came  into  my  room, 
with  my  Lily  hanging  on  his  arm,  and,  said 
he,  in  a  manly,  right  out  manner,  “Judge  Bell, 
I  want  your  daughter.”  I  was  taken  aback, 
not  having  noticed  any  symptoms  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  But  one  look  at  my  pet’s 
blushing  face,  and  I  saw  it  was  all  understood 
there  ;  so  I  had  to  give  up  at  once.  “  Take 
her,  my  dear  boy,”  I  said,  “and  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  go  with  you  both.”  So  my  daughter  is  to 
be  married  soon,  Harry  ;  but  if  he  takes  her, 
he  must  take  me  too,  and  the  whole  planta¬ 
tion,  for  we  all  go  together — Lily,  Glen  Elm, 
and  I.’  ” 

“Now'  for  your  secret,  wife.” 

“Mine  can  be  told  in  fewr  words.  On  the 
very  morning  of  your  meeting  Judge  Bell  in 
the  street,  Lily  rode  over  on  her  new  pony. 
Though  I  insisted  on  her  coming  in,  she  re¬ 
fused  on  the  grounds  of  being  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  only  stopping  on  an  errand,  on  her 
way  home  from  the  Main  Street,  where  she 
had  been  shopping  a  little.  I  stood  near  ad¬ 
miring  the  pony,  and  wondering  the  while 
what  wTas  the  cause  of  her  hurry,  and  why 
|  she  waited  so  long  before  mentioning  the 
object  of  her  errand. 

“‘Aunt  Katy, ’  said  she  at  last,  ‘will  you 
please  lend  me  your  last  number  of  Godey. 
These  is  a  pattern  for  embroidery  in  it,  which 
*  I  would  like  to  have.’ 

“‘Certainly,  pet.  But  why  did  you  hesi- 
!  tate  about  asking  for  it  ?  You  know  all  my 
patterns  are  at  your  service.  ’ 

“‘Yes,  I  know.  But  that  isn’t  all,  Aunt 
Katy.’ 

“  ‘  What  more,  dear  ?’ 

“  ‘  Come  closer.  Let  me  whisper  a  secret 
in  your  ear.  I  am  to  be  married  to  Frank, 
next  month.  Get  up,  Floy  ;’  and  the  milk- 
white  pony  cantered  away  with  the  happy 
darling,  whose  dark-blue  riding -skirt  and 
golden  curls,  blowing  in  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  seemed  to  wave  a  gay  farewell  as  she 
passed  out  of  sight.” 

“  Let  us  hear  Mary  now,”  proposed  Harry, 
i  “I  have  not  much  to  relate.  Brother  came 
J  to  me  on  the  same  day  that  you  both  received 
your  information,  and  sajd  he  had  something 
j  to  confide  to  me. 

“  ‘  What  is  it  ?’  1  asked. 

“  1  Lily  and  I  are  engaged.’ 

“  *  Is  that  all  ?' 

“‘All?  Tt  is  a  great,  deal,  I  think.  We 
are  to  be  married,  of  course.  ’ 

“  ‘  Of  course.  But  I  am  not  at  all  surprised.' 
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“  4  You  arc  not  ?  Well,  I  am,  myself ;  for  j 
the  little  puss  has  been  so  reserved  towards 
me,  that  it  is  only  very  recently  I  have  dared 
hope  to  win  her.  You  know  I  have  loved  j 
her  four  years.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  I  know  ;  and  I  have  never  doubted  j 
that  she  would  accept  you,  if  you  could  but  j 
summon  sufficient  courage  to  propose.  You 
might  have  won  her  long  ago,  but  “  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.”  The  dear  boy 
is  so  happy  in  the  prospect  of  his  union  with 
the  sweetest  little  creature  in  the  world,  that 
I  am  happy  too  from  sympathy.” 

When  the  wedding  was  over,  and  the  newly 
married  pair,  with  their  sister,  left  us  for  a 
journey  Eastward,  we  returned  to  our  home 
to  count  the  days  till  their  return. 

A  letter  from  Lily  soon  afterwards  gave  us 
food  for  thought. 

New  York,  Sep.  9th,  1857. 

Dear  Aunt  Katy  : 

We  are  here  at  last,  and  safely  and 
pleasantly  lodged  in  a  very  good  hotel— the 
St.  Nicholas.  But  not  to  remain  long  — for 
some  one  (you  can’t  guess  who)  called  this 
evening,  and  insisted  so  earnestly  on  removing 
us  from  the  city  to  her  country  residence,  for 
a  few  days,  that  we  are  forced  to  submit. 
The  kind  lady  who  is  so  desirous  of  our  com¬ 
pany  is  no  other  than  Mrs.  Livingstone— Ar¬ 
thur’s  mother.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
Mary  says  that  if  I  will  tell  of  our  adven¬ 
tures,  meeting  folks,  &c.,  she  will  do  the 
description  of  places,  moralizing,  and  useful 
information.  Gossip  falls  to  my  share,  so  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  accurate,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  graphic. 

First,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  meeting  that  we  have  come 
across  in  our  travels.  We  have  met  an  old 
acquaintance,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for 
years;  and  who  leaves  to-morrow  for  our  town, 
where  I  suppose  he  will  entertain  you  and  the 
Doctor,  and  pa,  with  a  rich  account  of  our 
first  meeting.  We  were  sitting  at  an  unfashion- 
ably  early  breakfast  this  morning,  there  being 
only  a  few  gentlemen  scattered  about  the 
dining-room,  when  a  well-dressed,  heavily- 
whiskered  gentleman  opposite  to  us  threw 
down  his  knife,  and  “  split  spoon,”  and  said 
in  a  loud  whisper  to  a  young  man  beside  him, 
“I  reckon  I  know  them  folks.”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  Frank  he  said,  “  Mought.  your  name  be 
Howard  ?” 

‘‘That  is  my  name,  sir.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  the 
widow  Howard’s  son  ? — Little  Frankie  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well  I  declare.  So  it  is.  Who’d  have 
thought  that  the  very  first  person  I  should 
lay  eyes  on  in  these  parts,  that  I  ever  see  be¬ 
fore,  should  be  the  boy  I’ve,  toted  on  my  back 
many  a  time  ?  Remember  the  sousing  you 
got  one  night  ?’  ’ 

“  Perfectly  well.” 

“I’ll  be  bound  the  old  lady  was  right  smart 


skeered  when  you  fell  sick  arterward.  How 
is  she  now-a-days  ?” 

“  My  mother  is  deceased.” 

“  You  don’t  tell  me.  Well,  well ;  so  we  go. 
But  you  know  who  I  am  ?” 

“  There  is  no  mistaking  you,  Captain 
Smith.” 

“That’s  so.  I’m  just  on  my  way  home  ' 
from  Californy.  Soon  after  mother  died,  1 
jined  a  party,  and  crossed  the  plains,  but  our 
sufferins  goin  was  so  dreadful  I  concluded  to 
come  home  by  steamer  to  York.” 

“  Have  you  done  well  by  going  ?” 

“Well,  yes.  I’ve  laid  by  a  right  smart 
fortin  ;  and  am  goin  back  to  the  old  place  to 
spend  it  in  peace  and  C[uiet.” 

He  came  to  our  parlor  just  before  dinner, 
and  when  Frank  introduced  him  to  Mary  and 
myself,  he  said  :  “I  remember  Squire  Bell’s 
little  curly  headed  gal,  r  fit  well.  And  you 
don’t  tell  me,  she’s  your  w  e  now  ?  Dear  me, 
how  time  flies.  And  here’s  Miss  Mary,  looks 
most  as  old  as  her  mother  did  when  I  first  laid 
eyes  on  her.”  (A  rather  doubtful  compliment, 
wasn’t  it  ?) 

Mr.  Smith,  as  we  now  call  him,  left  us  soon 
after,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  he 
will  be  astonishing  the  natives  of  Belleville 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  the  land  of 
gold. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Livingstone.  After  dinner  we 
were  wondering  where  to  go  sight-seeing, 
when  a  servant  informed  us  that  a  lady  wished 
to  see  us  in  a  certain  parlor.  We  there  found 
one  of  the  handsomest,  finest-looking  old  ladies 
that  I  ever  saw,  She  introduced  herself,  and 
said,  that  having  seen  our  names  among  the 
arrivals  in  a  newspaper,  she  had  left  home  as 
soon  as  possible  to  call  on  us. 

“  I  can  never  forget  the  kindness  which  my 
son  received  at  your  home,  during  his  illness, 
Mrs.  Howard." 

I  looked  at  Mary  to  answer,  forgetting  my 
new  name  for  a  moment,  until  Frank  apolo¬ 
gized  for  my  absence  of  mind,  by  saying,  that 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  addressed  as 
Mrs  Howard.  I  was  more  careful  after  that, 
and  I  am  sure  I  will  answer  promptly  here¬ 
after. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  remained  with  us  an  hour,  j 
and  before  she  left  we  had  promised  to  spend 
a  few  days  with  her  at  her  country  seat  on 
Long  Island.  She  will  send  her  carriage  for 
us  to-morrow,  and  I  gladly  anticipate  the 
change  from  the  endless  noise  and  confusion 
of  this  great  city,  to  the  quiet  of  the  country. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  dress  for  tea,  so  I 
must  close.  Mary  will  give  you  an  account 
of  our  trip  thus  far,  and  Frank  will  satisfy 
Pa’s  curiosity  with  regard  to  certain  points  of 
interest,  which  he  charged  him  to  bear  in 
mind.  Good  night,  aunt  Katy.  Love  to  pa 
and  the  Doctor. 

Your  loving, 

Lily  Bell. 

(I  mean,  Howard.) 

Another  letter  from  the  same  faithful  cor¬ 
respondent,  posted  us  fully  with  regard  to  the 
splendor  and  style  of  Mrs.  Livingstone’s 
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country  place,  and  the  warm  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  to  her  Western  guests,  by  the  fond 
mother,  who  could  scarcely  do  enough  to  show 
her  appreciation  of  their  kindness  to  her  son. 
It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  her  that  Arthur 
was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Canada  and  the 
Lakes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Frank,  (if 
not  the  ladies  of  the  party,)  was  far  from 
pleased. 

Mr.  Smith  arrived  in  due  time,  at  the  scene 
of  his  youthful  life  and  early  labors,  and 
settled  down  on  a  snug  little  farm  not  many 
miles  distant,  fo  enjoy  his  hardly  earned  por¬ 
tion  of  this  wo  -t’s  goods,  with  the  youngest 
Miss  Johnson,  vlio  very  sensibly  declined  the 
attentions  of  silly  Tom  Wells,  for  the  hand 
and  heart,  and  fortune  perhaps,  of  the  kind- 
hearted,  sound-headed,  but  eccentric  and  rather 
unpolished  Abel. 

His  friend,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  with 
him,  and  also  accompanied  him  home  from 
California,  told  us  several  instances  of  the 
kindness  and  selfdehial  of  the  Captain,  during 
the  wearisome  journey  across  the  plains. 
When  sickness,  drought,  hunger,  and  the 
prospect  of  starvation  caused  their  hearts  to 
sink,  he,  by  his  good  management  of  their 
scanty  stock  of  provisions,  the  unselfish  sur¬ 
render  of  his  own  more  provident  store  to  the 
common  use,  was  the  means  of  encouraging, 
assisting,  and  controlling  the  party,  so  that 
they  all  reached  the  mines  at  last  in  safety. 

Our  young  friends  soon  returned  to  us,  and 
Frank  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
old  plantation. 

Our  daughter  came  home  to  us  with  a  heart 
full  of  love  for  her  second  father  and  mother, 
and  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  found  herself  once 
more  within  the  good  old  walls  of  Prairie 
Home. 

It  is  now  almost  three  years  since  Frank 
and  Lily  were  made  one.  They  are  very 
happy  in  their  pleasant  home,  where  our  good 
friend  still  presides  as  master,  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  still  superintends  the  housekeeping,  with 
occasional  instructions  to  Viny,  now’  staid  and 
cpiiet,  who  is  considered  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  nursery  department.  A  little 
blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired,  “toddling  thing,” 
who  turns  her  pretty  head  and  smilingly  dis¬ 
plays  her  newly  acquired  teeth  at  the  name  of 
Lizzie  Bell,  often  comes  to  spend  the  day 
with  us. 

The  wee  pet  has  just  been  torn  struggling 
from  my  arms  by  the  inexorable  Viny,  who 


insists  on  carrying  her  home  to  bed,  and  will 
listen  to  no  entreaties  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

The  clock  strikes  eight,  as  the  gate  closes 
after  the  screaming  child,  who  is  hurried  off, 
holding  out  her  little  arms  in  entreaty  to 
“  Grandma  Taty.” 

Tea  is  over,  and  Mary  and  two  visitors  of 
ours,  who  have  come  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  bear  her  from  our  home  to  their  own, 
are  now  walking  towards  Glen  Elm. 

To-morrow  will  be  a  sad  day  for  us,  for  it  is 
Mary’s  wedding-day,  and  its  close  will  leave 
ns  very  lonely.  Arthur  Livingstone  and  his 
mother  are  responsible  for  this,  and  they  seem 
to  regard  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Arthur’s  visit  to  us  last  spring  settled  the 
matter,  and  before  he  left,  we  knew  that  our 
adopted  child  must  soon  leave  us  to  become 
the  light  of  his  home.  The  promise  of  fre¬ 
quent  visits  and  innumerable  letters,  is  all  that 
reconciles  us  to  this  parting  with  the  sweet 
girl  who  has  so  entwined  herself  around  our 
hearts,  that  we  cannot  think  with  composure 
of  bestowing  her  on  another.  But  he  has 
loved  her  long  and  faithfully,  and  she  too, 
now  fully  recovered  from  all  sad  thoughts 
connected  with  her  first  unhappy  love,  is 
serene  and  cheerful,  as  she  anticipates  her  re¬ 
moval  to  new  scenes,  and  a  life  of  wedded  love 
with  Arthur. 

We  will  not  cloud  her  happiness  with  one 
murmur  of  our  own  selfish  regret,  but  will 
smile  to  the  last,  and  bid  good-by  without  a 
tear. 

As  the  lovers  and  the  noble-looking  old  lady 
(who  by  the  by  is  delighted  with  the  match) 
are  disappearing  in  the  deepening  twilight, 
Harry  turns  his  dear  head,  now  slightly 
tinged  with  silver,  towards  me,  and  says, — 
“We  will  soon  be  alone,  wife.  Our  home 
wdll  soon  lose  its  Mary.” 

“  Yes,  dear;”  and  as  I  place  my  hand  on 
his  I  softly  sing  : 

“  John  Anderson  my  Jo  John. 

We’ve  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 

And  mony  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither  ; 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go, 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  Jo.” 

With  this  tableau,  kind  reader,  the  curtain 
falls. 


THE  END. 
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